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Do You Know Your Child’s Teacher Personally? 
A Question for Mothers’ Clubs 


G. E. L. 


ERHAPS you have often heard this subject discussed and sullen. The fact that he was generally happy and good 


from a teacher’s standpoint. 


views. 


We all hate the thought of our baby starting school. 


Perhaps it is a faint jealousy or 
perhaps a feeling that our child 
is different from some children 
a trifle over-sensitive or ner- 
vous and not likely to be un- 
derstood as we, the mothers, 
understand it. At any rate, 
unless we know the teacher 
personally, we cannot place com- 
plete confidence in her. As the 
child goes on from grade to 
grade, sometimes the feeling 
grows. 

I am the mother of a boy 
nine years old. He is healthy 
and normal in every way, I 
believe, and has the normal 
boy’s dislike for studying. I 
had worked at home with him 
on his studies a great deal, as 
his report cards have just started 
to come in. I had heard him 
say several times that his 
teacher was cross or that she 
didn’t give him time enough to 
do the arithmetic lesson. Occa- 
sionally I heard a grumble 
about having to stay a few 
minutes after school, but beyond 
reproving him for his attitude 
toward his teacher, I didn’t 
pay much attention. 

Then, one night, he brought 
home a report card with D in 
conduct, D in effort, D in 
arithmetic, B in spelling, and 
only one redeeming A in geogra- 


These are a mother’s 


didn’t wipe out the fact that he had a naughty side as well. 


Then plainly it wasn’t his teacher’s sternness or dislike that 


gave him his poor marks. 
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So I went to see his teacher; 
in fact, she wrote a note asking 
me to come. I had mét her on 
the first day of school, but only 
for a moment, and of course 
knew nothing of her personality. 
It’s a peculiar thing, by the 
way, how many mothers who 
are interested in the people their 
children associate with out of 
school hours, are willing to take 
a teacher for granted. Weknow 
that she is a proper person, of 
course, but in addition to this, 
have only the children’s care- 
less interpretation of her treat- 
ment of them. I found her very 
anxious to have me thoroughly 
understand the situation. She 
told me of the lack of concen- 
tration, the carelessness, the 
occasional stubborn spell; but 
that wasn’t all. She told me 
also of his interest in some 
studies, of the light on his face 
when he was interested, and of 
his energy and capabilities when 
roused. In short, she knew 
almost as much about my boy 
as I did myself and liked him 
immensely. 

She told me what particular 
things troubled him and how 
to help him. She pointed out 
that most children’s trouble 
lay in their attitude; if they 
wanted to do a thing, they did 








phy. I was startled, to say the it well, whereas if they took the 
least. I began to think. When I sent him on anerrand, stand of waiting to be forced, how hopeless it was to 
was he always prompt? No, very often he had to be try to help them. 

scolded for loitering. When he was chided, did he always She spoke of the disappointment to both the parentJand 
take it cheerfully with a “Yes, mother, I’ll do better next child when that child was not promoted, but mentioned a 
time” attitude? No, he sometimes was quite obstinate (Continued on page 351) 
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Nature Study in the Public Schools 


Maude Wood Henry, Ohio 


NE of the greatest problems in the development of 
nature study in the public schools, that of preparing 
teachers to teach it, is being successfully met in 

Toledo, Ohio, where nature study is a regular part of the 
curriculum from the kindergarten through the sixth grade 
of its school system. 

The Board of Education of Toledo has recently issued 
a course in nature study and gardening which is the product 





Professor M. R. Van Cleve 


of several years’ trial and revision—a study course so well 
organized, so progressive and complete, so concretely and 
lucidly helpful to the teacher that it must take high rank 
among whatever similar courses are offered in the presenta- 
tion of this most important, scientific and interesting branch 
of study. 

With the aid of teachers the course was prepared by 
Professor Morrison R. Van Cleve, Supervisor of Nature 
Study and Gardening in the Toledo schools. Although one 
of the younger leaders in the’ nature study movement, 
Professor Van Cleve has become widely known through 
his aggressive campaigning for nature education. He is 
President of the American Nature Study Society, an 
organization in which is contained all of the dynamics of 
this educational movement, and in addition to his activities 
as head of this adult organization and his work in the 
public schools of Toledo, he is also connected with the 
faculty of the University of Toledo as Assistant Professor 
of Natural Science and large numbers of teachers avail 
themselves of the courses which he offers in the content 
and teaching methods of nature study. 

The philosophy which permeates the whole course of 
study in the book issued by the Board of Education, is set 
forth in a foreword entitled, “The Nature Study Spirit.” 

“It is a spirit of inquiry,” runs the foreword, “nurturing 
a desire to know what things in nature are, how they live, 
and how they come to be where they are and what they are. 

“Tt is a spirit of joy in the beauties and wonders of 
nature, not only the magnificent and sublime, such as 
— and the sea, but the commonplace objects as 
well. 


“Tt is a spirit of reverence for the God who fashioned this 
fair earth and of gratitude for the privilege of dwelling 
here.” 

The aims of nature study teaching are grouped under 
four heads: Knowledge, Habits, Attitudes and Apprecia- 
tions. 

Knowledge of the interesting and beautiful things in 
nature, to be found in the home gardens, the city, the woods 
and fields of this locality; knowledge of their names, where 
and how they live and what their use or injury may be, 
directly or indirectly. This for living things. Certain 
studies in inorganic nature are also included. 

Habits of careful observation of birds and other animals, 
flowers, trees, the sky, landscapes, etc., so that the out-of- 
doors becomes like an interesting book which one never 
tires of reading; habits of planning, care, patience and 
diligence in growing plants and raising animals; habits of 
thinking in an effort to explain the “how” and “why” of 
natural phenomena, both of living and non-living things. 

Attitudes of habitual interest in nature and a spirit of 
inquiry; attitudes of interest in and respect for the labors 
of scientists to discover the truths of nature and to help 
man to make the best possible use of nature for his own best 
interests; attitudes of belief in conservation of natural re- 
sources; attitudes of desire to contribute to the home life 
by growing gardens. 

Appreciations of beauties in objects in the gardens and 
the great outdoors, both large and small; beauties of form, 
texture and color, and beauties of sound; appreciations of 
the interesting facts revealed in studies of structure, 
function, relationships, adaptations, behaviors, etc.; ap- 
preciations of references to nature in literature, music and 
art. 

Sounds like a large order—these aims of nature study 
teaching—doesn’t it? And all this for kindergartners to 
seventh graders—children of the tender ages of five to 
twelve years. One becomes thoughtful as he studies this 
course to be handed from pupil to teacher. Great words 
come to mind. Superb. Splendid. Wonderful. And, 
wonderful it is when one stops to compare this treasure 
trove of knowledge designed for the children of this genera- 
tion with the stupendous ignorance of the parents of all 
generations. Why, the very first lessons intended for the 
kindergartners would “stump” most of their parents. 
How many, for instance, can tell how grasshoppers live; 
how the wild canary differs from the house canary; the 
difference between spruce, fir and pine twigs; the relation- 
ship of the buttercup to the hepatica? And when third, 
fourth, fifth or sixth graders take their parents for a Sabbath 
walk after a year of this nature course, I can foresee some 
very humiliating, as well as laughable, experiences, when 
the youngsters enlighten their parents concerning the ways 
of insects, birds, animals, flowers and trees. Those parents 
who do not know a junco from a goldfinch, a witch-hazel 
from a hazelnut bush, what trees have leaves of three 
different shapes, how a bird may be known by the nest it 
makes, etc., are going to feel, as the slang phrase goes, “like 
thirty cents.” And if some parents’ nature study clubs 
do not come into being as the outcome of nature study in 
the schools, why then, parents are shameless creatures! 

From first to last the course of study, as laid down, 
presents the most fascinating inquiries and activities, 
arranged according to the calendar, which simplifies the 
instruction, as the appearance of birds, insects and flowers 
is progressive and therefore they may be studied as they 
arrive. Buds, leaves, twigs, branches, blossoms, plants, 
bulbs, seeds, nests, eggs, baby chicks, cocoons, caterpillars, 
insects, goldfishes—even the family dog, cat and canary— 
are brought to school to be inspected and studied, not to 
mention toads, turtles, snails and the like, which are regu- 
larly fed and cared for while undergolng complete observa- 
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tion and analysis. There are nature games, too, calculated 
to quicken the child’s mind as he asks questions or guesses 
what the object or picture represents. There is nothing 
“dry” about nature study. Indeed, it is “alive” in every 
sense of the word and furnishes a decided contrast to 
dreary dates, figures and facts with which text-books are 
crowded. 

Professor Van Cleve says that it is his aim and that of 
the teachers to make the lessons in the nature study course 
scientific, so far as that is possible with children, at least 
with regard to careful observation and reporting; but they 
believe that there are important elements in nature educa- 
tion other than the learning of facts; that there are esthetic 
and, emotional experiences to be achieved for the children 
in these lessons and that they want the children not only 
to see and know but to enjoy and love the out-of-doors. 
The school-room lessons, therefore, all point to the out-of- 





A Fifth Grade Class in One of the Toledo Schools Observing Insect Pests on Ash Trees 


When Studying Roadside Flowers Field Work is Emphasized in Toledo 


doors and the teachers encourage and reward all “follow- 
ups’’ to the lessons in the way of individual observations 
by the child. Classes are taken out-of-doors in the neighbor- 
hood of the schools and occasionally to the parks for first- 
hand observations. The course deals largely with living 
things in nature, because children are more interested in 
these. Studies in inorganic nature, such as stars, rocks and 
minerals, wind, rain, water, heat, light, electricity and the 
like form the main part of the seventh and eighth grade course 
in general science in Toledo. 

The school buildings have no nature rooms in them, such 
as are found in Detroit, Pittsburgh and a few other cities. 
Special rooms seem to be possible only in school systems 
which have platoon schools. The situation in Toledo, 
however, is one that is typical of most of the cities of the 
country; therefore, “what it is possible to do here in nature 

(Continued on page 348) 
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A Garden Poster 
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A Garden Project 
Kaye Ross, Oklahoma 


As the spring approaches, the children begin to feel the 
appeal of the out-of-doors and are apt to become restless, 
but the resourceful teacher can overcome this evil by making 
the classroom so interesting that the children would rather 
be in school than out. 

A garden project helped one teacher to overcome the 
restlessness that is natural at this time. Gardening is a 
topic in which children become deeply interested and this 
project furnished many inspiring lessons. The project was 
introduced by the teacher asking such questions as, “Who 
has a garden”? A judicious choice of questions created 
an enthusiasm among the pupils and an eagerness for the 
future lessons. As there was no available space near the 
school, a substitute had to be found, so the window-boxes 
were used. Soil was discussed and samples brought to 
school; then the boxes were filled and ready for the seed. 
Seed catalogues were brought to school and much enjoyment 
followed. As there could be but a limited number of plants 
grown and only such as matured quickly, the problem be- 
came: What plants shall we select? After the selections 
were made and the seed planted, the children were Jed to 
talk of the work of three magicians in making plants grow 
in the out-of-door gardens. These magicians are Wind, 
Rain and Sunshine. The children enjoyed watering the 
little window-box and watched eagerly for the first little 
shoots to appear. 

Meanwhile, during the Art Period, little booklets were 
made. The covers were constructed of neutral tinted 
mounting-paper. Pictures representing the subject of the 
project, as, youthful gardeners, or pretty plants, were cut 
from magazines and pasted on these covers. The letters 
were cut from squared paper to insure a neater and more 
uniform appearance of the booklets. The letters were 
pasted on and then the covers and blank leaves were 
fastened together. 

These booklets, when completed, contained nature verses, 
memorized and then copied; number work; language 
lessons; spelling words, and pictures of plants and flowers 
colored with crayolas. 

For number work there was a record of the growth of the 
plants; number of inches in length and width of the boxes; 
number of plants in each box, etc. 

Reading lessons like the following were in keeping with 
the subject matter of the project: 


I My Garden 


I have a garden. 

Have you a garden? 

I planted seed in the brown earth. 

The light and water make the plants grow. 
The leaves are green. 

I shall plant a garden for mother. 

What shall I plant? 

I shall plant —— and ——. 


Children choose beans, peas, corn, flowers, etc. 


II Our Garden 


We have a garden. 

It has plants in it. 

I hoe it. 

I rake it. 

The sun warms the plants. 

The rain gives water to them. 

I like to work in my garden. 

The garden belongs to mother and me. 


Several games added interest to the project, and songs 
about the rain falling, the flowers growing, or the wind 
blowing, were learned. 


303 


Garden Games 


I Wordsand phrases relating to the topics, “The Flower 
Garden and “The Vegetable Garden,” were placed in an 
envelope. The children selected all that related to flower 
gardens and placed them under that title. Those relating 
to vegetable gardens were placed under that title. 

II Sentences containing blanks for missing words were 
typed on slips. The missing words were typed on other 
slips. These were placed in the spaces to complete the 
sentence. 











Example 
Mary and James made a for 
They planted . . , and 


Words—Mother, flowers, corn, lettuce, peas, garden, etc. 


At the termination of the project a little play was given 
by the children. The characters were the fairies Sunshine, 
Rain, Wind; Earth Children; Rose, Violet, Daffodil, etc. 

The little play was merely a classroom dramatization 
without special costuming, but a real play for an assembly 
program or Patrons’ Day might be developed quite easily. 





Planning for the Spring 
Garden 


Alice S. Corneveaux 


Last spring, at the opening of the garden season, we 
conducted a seed exchange. The room was hung with 
attractive garden posters, put out by the different seed 
houses. On the reading table lay catalogues with bright 
prints of vegetables and flowers. 

Some one brought a big flat pasteboard box to hold the 
seeds offered for exchange. Each child who brought a 
package was entitled to take one out. Gardening is my 
hobby, but I had hardly anticipated the eagerness with 
which these second grade children gathered about the 
seed box. Of course I was careful to see that no child who 
really had nothing to contribute was disappointed. One 
hollyhock stalk furnished hundreds of seeds and a package 
of scarlet runner beans was enough for the whole room. 

Incidentally the exchange furnished vital material for 
language lessons. 


One morning last fall, it happened that an unusually 
large number of children brought gorgeous bouquets of 
dahlias, zinnias and other bright garden flowers. Above 
the delighted “Ohs” and “Ahs” one little voice piped, 
“We ain’t got none o’ them in our garden—jest potatoes 
and cabbage.” 

The first fifteen minutes on our program is devoted to 
work of a general character. So the planned lesson was 
postponed and we talked garden. All agreed that we must 
plant vegetables. Then several children told how their 
mothers made pretty borders of flowers or put them close 
to the house where vegetables could hardly be grown. 
We all planned to save seed from our own gardens or to 
get them from neighbors and other friends willing to help 
the cause along. On the reading table now rests a box 
decorated with a magazine cover picture of a tiny girl sur- 
rounded by brilliant poppies and tall larkspur. Into this 
box the children drop packages of seeds marked with their 
own names, in addition to the names of the different flowers. 
The Mothers’ Club has become interested and the box is 
filling. Next will come the construction of an adequate 
number of small strong envelopes. The seeds will be 
divided and put into small packages which will be marked 
as are the large ones now in the box. When these are dis- 
tributed in the spring each child will know what he is 
planting and to whom he is indebted. 
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A Flower Project 


Hildred Voight, Texas 


N southern Texas the early spring brings with it a 
gorgeous array of wild flowers, and the medley of colors 
and types these flowers furnish makes them fit subjects 

for admiration and study. 

It was during the latter days of March and the early days 
of April, when the hillsides were carpeted with our famous 
blue bonnets, Indian paint Brushes and phloxes that the 
children became enthusiastic over the discussion of flowers. 
One day, some one suggested that we make a study of 
flowers and have a Flower Show, an idea suggested by 
the Spring Style Show then being held in the city. The 
idea was eagerly grasped by the class and suggestions of 
all sorts as to how we might cover the subject were given, 
until it seemed as if an elaborate project of worth-while 
interest might be worked up, so we began while enthusiasm 
was at its height. 

The children were on the alert for any information they 
might gather at home, at the library, or on their excursions 
to the woods, and brought in a wealth of material and 
pictures, stories, poems, flowers and songs. In fact, they 
were so active in their research work that we found splendid 
opportunity for correlating all subjects of the curriculum 
in this project. 

In their drawing work they made charts of painted 
flowers, cut paper flowers and pressed flowers. They also 
made artificial flowers. 

The information brought in was worked together into 
paragraphs and stories in language period, and the “Wild 
Flower Creed” was memorized. The national emblems of 
flowers of various countries were found. This information 
was worked into a program to which they decided to invite 
their parents, and the following invitations were issued: 





We are giving a “Flower Show” on Friday at two, 
And we want you to come, so be sure that you do. 
We'll show you pretty flowers of every hue, 

And we'll tell you many things about them, too. 


These invitations were written on cream drawing paper 
and had a small hand-painted flower at the bottom. 

A floral contest-had been brought in, so after the program 
was given, all took part in the contest and the winner of it 
was awarded a beautiful bouquet of flowers. 


| The children had taken round mints and drawn a lady’s 
face on them and pasted on a green wired stem with crepe 


High III Grade Room 9 
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paper petals around the mints, to make 
them represent various flowers. These 
were given to all of the visitors as 
souvenirs. 

The room was beautifully decorated 
with baskets and vases full of cut flow- 
ers, with pot plants and artificial gar- 
lands, and it presented the appearance 
of a transformed bower. 

The program consisted of an acrostic, 
F-L-O-W-E-R-S, several flower songs 
and poems, and talks giving valuable 
information as to the structure, culture 
and uses of flowers, the making of arti- 
ficial flowers, the significance of flowers, 
and the state and national emblems of 
flowers. 

To carry out the flower motif, each 
child who took part in the acrostic held 
a flower covered letter and in the dance 
the children were dressed in crepe paper 
costumes to represent various flowers. 

Below is given the various information collected and 
composed by the children. 


Flowers 


Flowers used to live in heaven, 
But when the stars came through 
They tumbled down to earth— 
Lost scraps of heaven’s blue. 


Now lest they be forgotten 
Each begs a bit of space, 
So when it blooms the angels 
May see its smiling face. 


The Yesterday and To-day of Flowers 


Long ago all flowers were wild and many of the beautiful 
kinds we have to-day did not exist. Savage women, in their 
wild roamings, found beautiful blossoming plants. They 
carried them to the doors of their caves, planted them and 
cared for them. That is how flower culture began. Later 
simple garden plots grew into stately, well-kept flower beds. 


Flower Culture 


The raising of plants has grown to be an important 
industry. Flowers are now raised from seeds, bulbs and 
cuttings. Florists everywhere supply flowers to those city 
people who have neither the time, the place, nor the means 
to grow them. They are grown under glass. In the 
United States there are 7500 florists whose entire output 
for a year is thirty-five million dollars. 


Uses of Flowers 


Flowers beautify home sites, as well as the interior of 
homes. Many an unattractive plot of ground has been 
turned into an attractive park by the addition of flowers. 
They cheer the sick and bring comfort and kind thoughts. 
They have a language for the bride and they speak to those 
bereft of loved ones. They furnish pollen and nectar for 
insects and birds. Some flowers are used to make medi- 
cines, others to make perfume. Some develop into de- 
licious fruits, while the stems and seeds of others are used 
for food. 

Habits of Flowers 


Flowers have an expression of countenance as have men 
or animals, and they are almost as quick to show signs of 
displeasure as human beings. Some seem to smile; some 
have a sad expression; some are pensive and diffident; 
others are plain, honest and upright. 

Two kinds of flowers may be arranged in a vase and in a 
few hours the blossoms will be drooping. In most cases 
this is due to the fact that flowers object to being associated 
with one another. If the blossoms are separated, in a 
short while they will be as fresh as ever 
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Quite a number of flowers dislike 
music. Blossoms on a piano which is 
frequently played last only a short time, 
and the effect of a jazz band is very 
noticeable. Easter lilies and cyclamen 
have been noticed to turn away from 
a band which was playing dance music. 
Violets dislike certain folks and not only 
will they withhold their perfume but 
they will droop as well. 

Flowers often show a marked dislike 
of certain roomsin a house. A vase full 
of drooping blossoms, removed to 
another room will often undergo a com- 
plete transformation in an hour or so. 


Flower Structure 


Most flowers have four circles or sec- 
tions, each divided into other parts. 
These four sections are (1) the calyx, or 
outermost circle, which is in the form of a 
cup, nearly always green, and which pro- 
tects the more delicate parts within; (2) 
the corolla, the brightly colored parts of 
the flower or the petals; (3) the stamen, 
or the slender stalks within the flower, 
called filaments, and the knobs at the 
end of the filaments called anthers, which, 
when ripe, open up and let out the 
pollen dust; and (4) the pistil, or the seed-bearing organ. 


Artificial Flowers 


Artificial flowers have been made for centuries by people 
of all nations. Silks, linen, cotton, gauze, satin, velvet, 
paper, ribbon, kid, glass and wax are the materials most 
widely used for making flowers. The ancient Egyptians 
used stained horn shavings and the Romans used gold and 
silver. The Chinese used rice paper, the Japanese, pith of 
bamboo, and the Italians used cocoons of the silkworm. 
South American Indians used feathers, and savages used 
delicate shells. 


National Flowers 


Every country has recognized a flower for its emblem. 
By popular vote the widely grown Goldenrod has been 
adopted as the emblem of the United States. Canada 
claims the Maple Leaf; China—Narcissus; England—Rose; 
France—Fleur-de-lis; Germany—Cornflower; Greece— 
Violet; Ireland—Shamrock; Japan—Chrysanthemum; 
Scotland—Thistle; Mexico—Cactus; Spain—Pomegran- 
ate; Switzerland—Edelweiss; Egypt—Lotus; India— 
Lotus; Italy—White Lily; Persia—Rose; Wales—Leek. 


State Flowers 


In nearly every state of the United States some flower, 
more prominent locally than others, or beloved for senti- 
mental reasons, has been popularly recognized as the emblem 
of the state. In most cases, the choice has been emphasized 
by act of Legislature or by vote of school children. The 
most commonly accepted are: 


Alabama—Goldenrod 
Alaska—F orget-me-not 
Arizona—Sequoia Cactus 
Arkansas—Apple Blossom 
California—Golden Poppy 

- Colorado—White and Blue Columbine 
Connecticut—Mountain Laurel 
Delaware—Peach Blossom 
Florida—Orange Blossoms 
Georgia—Cherokee Rose 
Idaho—Syringa 
Illinois—Violet 


1 Chart of Cut Paper Flowers; 





2 Chart of Pressed Flowers; 
4 Cultivated Plant 


3 Chart of Painted Flowers; 
Iowa—Goldenrod 
Kansas—Sunflower 
Kentucky—Goldenrod 
Louisiana— Magnolia 
Maine—Pine Cone and Tassel 
Maryland—Black-eyed Susan 
‘Michigan—Apple Blossom 
Minnesota—Moccasin Flower 
Mississippi—Magnolia 
Missouri—Goldenrod 
Montana—Bitter-root 
Nebraska—Goldenrod 
Nevada—Sagebrush 

New Jersey—Sugar Maple 
New Mexico—Cactus 

New York—Rose 

North Dakota—Goldenrod 
Ohio—Scarlet Carnation 
Oklahoma—Mistletoe 
Oregon—Oregon Grape 
Rhode Island—Violet 

South Dakota—Anemone 
Texas—Bluebonnet — 
Utah—Sego Lily 
Vermont—Red Clover 
Washington—Rhododendron 
Wisconsin— Violet 
Wyoming—Gentian 


Acrostic 
F-L-O-W-E-R-S 


F is for fragrance which our beautiful flowers give us. 

L is for loveliness with which we find flowers possessed. 

O is for ornament, one of flowers’ chief uses. 

W is for the wreath into which we weave our flowers. 

E is for the enjoyment which beautiful flowers afford us. 

R _ is for the refreshment which flowers give us when we are 
in their midst. 

S is for smiles, for flowers are the smiles of God 


Bibliography 
To the Dandelion—James Russell Lowell 
To a Mountain Daisy—Robert Burns 
(Continued on page 348) 
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When Summer Comes Again 


Katherine M. Digney 


HAT long-looked-for day, with its attendant drowsy 
atmosphere, birds twittering in blossom filled trees, 
and bees buzzing as laden they pass schoolroom win- 

dows, where expectant youngsters wait for you, teachers, 
to pronounce sentence—“ promoted”—is almost here. That 





Courtesy Great Northern Railway 
Along the shore of one of Minnesota’s 10,000 beautiful lakes 


day to the children is one of great joy, when they run out 
from the schoolroom for the long summer vacation. I’ll 
venture to say that no child in my schoolroom looks to that 
day more expectantly than I do. Lately I find myself 
mending torn books, filing away suggestions or material for 
another year, taking account of books, getting ready my 
paper order, and attending to the hundred and one things 
that every teacher has to do. It is almost ludicrous the 
way I go about it to deceive myself in these preparations. 
I try to make myself think that it is merely because I 
happen to come across this or that, but it is, in truth, a 
half secret plan to have everything finished by that last 
schoolday so that I, too, may walk out just as carefree as 
my joyous youngsters. In previous years I have returned 
the day after school “let out” and have gathered up all my 
loose ends in order to leave everything ready for my suc- 
cessor, or for myself, as the case might be. This year I 
shall go out with my last departing pupil and I shall stay 
out until the re-opening of school. 

Just at present I am walking on air owing to the fact that, 
having made my reservations for my summer trip, I have 

















Courtesy of Cunard Lines 
Skipping rope on the Mauretania 


some precious little slips to remind me of that fact—as if I 
needed a reminder! 

I am not going to tell you where I am going, because that 
would not be fair, but I do say that we shall meet this 
summer—in any one of a number of places. Just now no 


one knows which of you many travelers I shall see, but 
some of you—yes—and we shall know each other, too. 
Have you decided to go to Bermuda? O delightful!— 
that lovely sail in home waters to a city so different from 
any of our own. You will enjoy the cool ocean breeze and 


Bermuda’s opal-tinted 
waters, with pink coral 
beaches and cedar-covered 
hillsides ablaze with 
flowers, form panoramic 
vistas of loveliness which 
add to the enjoyment of 
whatever form of sport in 
which one may indulge. 





Courtesy of Furness-Bermuda Lines 


the beautiful scenery—the sky—the tinted waters. You 
will visit the home of the poet Moore, and will take long 
leisurely drives. There are sports of all kinds into which 
you may enter. When your visit is over there is the ocean 
trip back to the United States. O travel has its fascination! 

If you are planning a Canadian tour you are undoubt- 
edly adding hiking shoes and heavy wraps to your wardrobe, 
for you may touch places where there will be snow and ice, 
and some of the sports which you missed this winter you 
can enter into during the summer. Sounds unusual, 
doesn’t it? The superb scenery will be a feast for eyes, a 
feast long remembered, with its after enjoyment and effects 
almost as keen as your joy in first seeing the awe-inspiring 
Rockies or lovely Lakes. 

Down into sunny California you are going and little do 
you dream of the beauty whieh you will soon gaze upon, 
and in which you will dwell. California is a veritable Mecca 





Courtesy Santa Fe Railroad 


In Chinatown, San Francisco 


for sight-seeing tourists, with its luxuriant foliage, quaint old 
missions, San Francisco and Golden Gate, Hollywood, the 
Mojave desert, and ever so many more sights than you can 
possibly see in a single summer. 

There are excursions to Yellowstone Park, the Yosemite, 
Grand Canyon, and the Bad Lands, and those of us who 
go to them will have a great deal of information to impart 
to our classes in history and geography, and O, how much 
you will be able to weave into the teaching of English, too! 
There is a wealth of knowledge to be gained wherever one 
goes, knowledge which can be put to good use whatever one’s 
work may be. 
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Are you going to Indianapolis to the National Conven- 
tion? Forsooth, you must, for O, how much such a con- 
ference will mean to you! Here will be discussed great 
educational issues and the men and women who are influ- 
encing the methods and curricula of your school and my 
school will be there. From sucha conference you will derive 
hew interpretations of the old problems, you will see new 





Courtesy hic 
St. Claire Flats, where dwell Detroit millionaires; appropriately called 
“The Venice of America,” since all communication is by water. 


avenues in the city of education open to you. You will be 
inspired with a new zest for your work. You will see your 
courses of study with an enlightened viewpoint, and you will 
learn of new ways to teach old subjects. 

This Indianapolis trip bas an added attraction in that you 
can make it a stop-over on your way to California or to the 
Atlantic coast. Whether you are going to a mid-Western 
university, to Harvard, or to Columbia, you may still stop 
at Indianapolis for the conference. 





Montana Canyon 


This entire region is one vast expanse of 
| rugged grandeur. The towering monoliths 
of the mountains, the color-washed walls 
| of the canyons, and the tangled skeins of the 
Rocky streams, by turns impress and awe 
and delight the eye. Not even the storied 
Alps create a vista more magnificent, more 
beautiful or more inspiring. 





Courtesy Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Now that you are enrolled in a university for summer 
work, you are truly thankful that you are to be a pupil once 
again. Isn’t it true that when you were in school you 
thought that the teacher never did any work, and now that 
you are teaching it seems that you do the work while your 
pupils have an easy time of it? Again the tables are turned 
and with your mature wisdom, you may get the pupils’ view 
a bit later. 








Courtesy of International Mercantile Marine 


A Suite on a White Star Line Cabin Steamer 
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In some subjects I think that the student in the university 


has the best prospects with the least trouble. He gains new 





The “White Rovks” 
in the Hills of South 
Dakota. This region 
located in the south- 
western corner of the 
state occupies an area 
of about six thousand 
square miles. Strange 
rock formation a- 
bounds here, pictur- 
esque winding roads 
guide the visitor from 
point to point, and 
not the least of its at- 
tractions are the 
health-giving mineral 
springs which are 
visited by thousands 
annually. 





Courtesy Chicago & North Western Railroad 
The “White Rocks,’? Deadwood in the Distance 


knowledge in his profession from courses taken, new friends, 
dormitory life, social and athletic entertainment, and may 
yet be sight-seeing, too. 

If you are in the East, New England or New York, I 
know that the historical and literary have made their appeal 
and that you are going a-browzing—and a fine time of it you 
will have, too. The East has its attractions, as everyone 
will own, and the summer is perhaps the best time to visit 
New England, if you live in a warmer climate. 

Possibly you are in an eastern city waiting for some ocean 
liner to sail and carry you over the waters to France, Italy, 
England, Egypt, China, Japan, Australia. You will see 


Weber Canyon 


Weber Canyon is 
a deep and narrow 
gorge cut by the rush- 
ing Weber River 
through the main 
range of the lofty 
Wasatch Mountains 
in northern Utah. Its 
precipitous walls rise 
to dizzy heights form- 
ing portals so pro- 
found and magnifi- 
cent that it is difficult 
to believe the churning 
stream capable of 
their creation. 





Courtesy Union Pacific System 


the capitals of more than one country, each one differing 
fundamentally from the other. It is hard for Americans to 
realize, in traveling abroad, how short the distance and time 
that separates countries and peoples. I marvel at being 
one day in a country where English is the language, and on 
the morrow in a city where French is spoken—but English 
is understood. 

Wherever travel takes me I know that I shall enjoy every 
moment to its fullest content, with the exception of the small 
annoyances that come to us all, whether at home or abroad. 
If the train is dusty, I hope that it will not be hot. If lam 
seasick going over, I shall not be so likely to repeat the 
experience on the return trip. If I go alone to a distant 
(Continued on page 349) 
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May Picture Study 
Whistler’s Portrait of His Mother 


M. B. G. 


NE of the glories of the Luxembourg Gallery, Paris, is 
the “Portrait of My Mother,” by James McNeill 


Whistler. It is considered the most poetic and lovable 
filial tribute ever offered by an artist. 

This “arrangement of gray and black” is a harmony of 
composition and of color to fellow artists. It is done in 
“subdued grays, a lustrous black, pale cream and rose.” 
Mr. Bailey says, ‘Men and women who are sensitive to 
rhythmic measures will always rejoice in the orderly scale 
of five low values, in the subtle harmony of analogous tones, 
in the perfect balance of diverse attractions, in the un- 
assuming but absolute supremacy of the face over every- 
thing else.”” The calm, wistful face, the quaint cap, the 
folded hands, the straight-backed chair, the almost unbroken 
mass of the dress, the straight folds of the curtain, the plain 
wall broken only by the plain, narrow frame of the picture, 
all emphasize the peace and calmness of the mind of the 
elderly figure, and one realizes that she must have personified 
these traits to her gifted but rebellious son, who felt poverty, 
neglect, abuse, and contempt of the world before he achieved 
celebrity. 

James McNeill Whistler was born in America, educated 
at West Point, but left before completing his course, to live 
abroad and devote his life to art. 

His work was such a departure from the academic stand- 
ards of his time that for years English art critics refused to 
recognize his genius. France was the first to do homage to 
his gifts. She hung his pictures in her Salon, gave him 
medals, and at last made him “Chevalier and officer of the 


Legion of Honor of France,” and purchased “My Mother” 
for the Luxembourg. 

He is the most cosmopolitan of artists, seeming to have 
absorbed the best of each school and country, then to have 
added his own interpretation and individuality. Sometimes 
there is a haunting mystery in his figures that suggests 
Rossetti, but shows a stronger technique; again there is an 
atmosphere and freedom of handling that reminds one of 
the French Impressionism, that was then gaining power. 
There is in most of his work an appreciation for the beauty 
of abstract line, of decorative rather than realistic composi- 
tions, that suggest an understanding of the basic principles 
of Japanese art. 

He also applied to his art the principles of musical com- 
position, giving harmonies of color tones and rhythmic 
arrangement of lines. Many of his works have no title, 
but are called, as in musica] compositions, Opus 1, 2, etc. 
“Arrangement in Silver and Black,” “A Nocturne in Blue 
and Gold,” ‘Harmony in Brown and Black,” are some of 
the best known of these compositions. Even his portraits 
were to him first beautiful arrangements of color and were 
named accordingly, “A Harmony in Green and Rose,” 
“A Symphony in White No. III,” etc. This portrait of 
his mother was an “Arrangement of Gray and Black,” but 
his grays and blacks are not the cold, dead effects that those 
words suggest, but vital, luminous colors. 

When the French Government purchased this work, 
Whistler said, “Of all my pictures I would prefer for 
‘The Mother’ so solemn a consecration.” 


Our Mothers 


(An Exercise for Mothers’ Day) 
Victoria Clark Allen and A. Bess Clark 


Characters 


Five children, nine to eleven years of age, three girls and 
two boys. 


Stage 


Have hanging on the back wall of the stage or platform a 
framed or draped picture suitably symbolizing motherhood. 
Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna” is very fine, but Ferruzzi’s 
“Madonna” is more like an everyday mother in its details. 
Beneath the picture have a table or pedestal, covered with 
real lace, if possible, on which the children in the dialogue 
may place flowers. 


Action and Dialogue 


(Enter a little girl, who represents American children. Her 
dress should be delicately summery. She carries in her hands 
red and white carnations. Over her heart is the word “‘Mother.” 
Advancing toward the center front of the stage, she speaks:) 


To-day America pauses for a moment to pay tribute to 
motherhood. To-day we Americans wear a flower for our 
mothers: a white flower in memory of the mothers who are 
no longer with us, a red flower in love and respect for living 
mothers. May America forever observe this beautiful 
custom of Mothers’ Day. Would tbat all people every- 
where were at this time honoring mother-love. 


(She goes to the table and places her flowers upon it. 
the picture as she does this, she says:) 


Facing 


To all mothers, living and dead, America brings flowers 
to-day. 


(Stepping to the right of the table, she remains standing there 
facing the audience. Suddenly, to the sound of the “ Mar- 
seilles,”’ softly played, a little French boy enters. He carries 
a white lily (iris) with a yellow center, the fleur-de-lis of 
France. This can, if necessary, be imitated in tissue paper. 
Across breast is the French word for mother—mere. He 
advances to the center front and speaks during the very soft 
playing of the “ Marseillaise’’:) 


In France, where the sound of the “ Marseillaise’”’ makes 
heroes of common folks; in France, where men have counted 
it a privilege to die for their country; in France, where 
women have often smiled through tears, we, too, honor 
mothers. You call her mother; we call her mere (pro- 
nounced like American word “mare’’). I bring fleur-de-lis, 
the flower of France, in honor of mothers to-day. 


(He places the lily upon table below the picture and takes his 
stand at the right of the American child, facing front. An 
Italian lad in a tasseled cap enters singing “Sole Mio” (“O 
there is sunshine,” etc.,in the English version). This is known 
as the Neapolitan Boat Song) and carrying roses. Across his 
left breast is the Italian word for mother—madre. Going to 
the center front he says:) 


I come from sunny Italy, the land of blue skies and 
laughing, black-eyed boys and girls. From the time that 
Rome ruled the world from her seven hills, we have honored 
mothers. We call our mother madre (pronounced mah’- 
dray). From our race have come many of the great 
painters of the Madonna. I bring roses to all mothers to- 


day, roses as beautiful as the thornless roses of Saint Francis. 
(Continued on page 341) 
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Story Correlation for May 


Annie Locke MacKinnon, Ohio 
Liberal Arts, Teachers’ College and Observation School, Municipal University of Akron 


When I grow old I hope to be 

As beautiful as Grandma Lee. 

Her hair is soft and fluffy white, 

And her blue eyes are very bright, 
And down her cheeks are cunning piles 
Of little creases when she smiles.—Rose Henderson 


The story, ‘“‘Granny’s Garden,”’ used for this correletion, 
is a version of the old English folk tale of the “ Fairy Tulips.” 
A very brief mention is made of it in the book, “Library 
Work with Children,” by Alice Hazeltine, on page 297. 
I have also seen a short version of it in a book on flowers, 
the name of which has slipped away. Miss Olcott has a 
version of it in her book, ‘‘Good Stories for Great Holidays,” 
but the one to use is the one herein given and which follows 
very closely the arrangement by Mary Stewart, in “Tell 
Me a Story I Never Heard Before.”’ The children in 
working with it have changed it a little, preferring to have 
Granny live in Devonshire, England, rather than in Ireland, 
and leaving out certain passages. 

The story furnishes return as a progressive story far 
better than as a dramatization. One group arranged the 
following progressive story, using thirteen children. The 
dotted lines indicate the spoken passages as given by the 
different children. 


The Story 
(Adapted by the children) 


Long years ago in Devonshire, in a tiny thatched cottage» 
there lived a dear old Granny. She was the sweetest little 
Granny you can imagine, with her rosy face framed in a 
white, frilled cap and always a gay nosegay in the folds of 
her snowy kerchief. 


She had flowers a-plenty, for her garden was the envy of 
the whole countryside. That was small wonder, for Granny 
worked in it from morning until night, planting, weeding, 
cultivating and watering. 


There were roses, pansies and primroses; there were 
vegetables beyond the flower garden, and against the hedge 
which separated the garden from the road stood a straight 
line of sad looking tulips. They were of dull shades of 
brown and buff, for at that time no tulips had the gay colors 
which ours wear to-day. 


But Granny gave them place in her garden, and before 
long, under her tender care, their browns and grays turned 
to reds and yellows. 


Sood 26. 2 26.82 EHO SERS SCEEODASSTASAGCODPASCHAEOEOCEE COV HCTESES 


And then, one day at sunset, as Granny was singing an 
old lullaby, with which she had often hushed her babies to 
sleep, a strange thing happened. Tiny voices joined in the 
chorus! Voices lovely, yet so soft and faint that Granny 
could scarcely believe her ears. 


Then, still singing for fear the strange singers would stop if 
she did, Granny walked all over the garden in search of 
them. As she passed the tulips, one tightly closed bud was 
so lovely that she stooped over and kissed its lovely petals. 
Then the blossom opened slowly and there on the golden 
cushioned stamens lay—a baby fairy. 


“Look! Look into all the tulips!” cried tiny silvery 
voices. ‘The tulips are the cradles for the baby fairies, 
and here they will grow and bless you, dear Granny. That 


(All rights reserved) 


is why we have painted the petals so gaily to show our 
thanks.” 
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Granny looked and in each tulip cup she found an ex- 
quisite little fairy fay, its glittering wings folded across its 
tiny face. They were all fast asleep. 


The very next day Granny dug up all the vegetables, 
made the ground soft and fine and planted tulips every- 
where. The neighbors admired them, but they said, “ You 
cannot eat flowers; we would rather grow potatoes.”’ 


SSDS OADPSEDHSSOAMSCSSEHOHSCHESCSCHCTERECECHCHAOHSHEHSOSZECHCOEROSBER BOC 


Every evening Granny walked among her tulips, singing 
her sweetest lullabies, hushing to sleep the hundreds of 
fairy babies who lay curled up in her tulips. 


Then one lovely moonlight night, the dear Granny died. 
An old miser bought the cottage, and as he stood in the 
garden he said, “ What is all this rubbish? I want nothing 
here that is not fit to eat.” So he dug up all the tulips 
and planted parsley. 


They had put the dear Granny to sleep in a bare field 
far away from her lovely garden, but a wonderful thing 
happened there. One morning when the neighbors looked 
at the bare field, it was bare no longer. It was gay and 
beautiful with tulips, rose, gold and crimson tulips—dancing 
in the wind as though to a melody. 
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And to-day, if you plant tulips with the thought in your 
heart for the fairy babies who will lie cradled there, your 
blossoms also will be gay and will dance with the wind or 
with your song, just like the tulips in Granny’s Garden. 


While this progressive story was in preparation, a second 
group was arranging a sand-table representing Granny’s 
Garden. (This sand-table can be worked out in the 
literature room or in the science room.) The science lesson 
also took care to discuss the tulip, especially the stamens, 
which furnished the cushion on which the fairy babies slept. 

A third group constructed a cut-out poster, made of green 
oatmeal paper, blue sky, a cottage and tiny cut-outs of 
primroses, pansies, tulips and vegetables. 

The following poem was given for emphasis in the 


literature room, those of the children learning it who cared 
to do so. 


Grandma’s Room 


Our house has fourteen great big rooms, 
And though I love them all, 

There’s one I never can go past 
When running through the hall. 


It’s Grandma’s—full of lovely things 
That no one else possesses— 

A bag of pieces that were left 
From dear old-fashioned dresses. 


And such a funny little stove, 
(It sends out lots of heat), 

With water in a pan on top 
To keep the air quite sweet. 


Then, too, no matter where I look— 
Among her needle-cases, 
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In boxes, baskets, trays and all, 
Are pennies with new faces. 


But quite the most exciting thing 
Is Cuckoo in his tower, 

Who steps outside his pretty clock, 
And softly calls the hour. 


So much to see in Grandma’s room 
Of treasures large and small; 

Yet, do you know, I think Grandma 
Is loveliest of all!—Helen M. Bowen 


(From The Children’s Hour, a magazine now out of print.) 


— ek ee 














The library or the literature room could use the story 
of the “Little Gray Grandmother,” a story found “In 
Storyland,” by Elizabeth Harrison. Miss Bailey has an 
adaptation of it under the title of “The Enchanted Mirror,” 
but the original title is the better of the two, as the Little 
Gray Grandmother and not the enchanted mirror is the 
central theme of the story. An adaptation which the 
children prefer and which uses part of Miss Harrison’s 
original story as well as Miss Bailey’s adaptation, and which 
largely represents suggestion and changes made as the 
children have retold the story in return, is herein given. 
It is a beautiful story for emphasis and is not for dramatiza- 
tion any more than is “Granny’s Garden.” 


The Adaptation 


Nobody knew whence she came or whither she went. 
All the children could bave told you about her was that 
sometimes they looked up from their play, and there she 
stood in her gray dress, her soft, misty cloak and shadowy 
veil, which always reminded them of thin smoke. Some- 
times they could scarcely see her face behind this veil, but 
if one of them had been brave and unselfish, there would be 
the Little Gray Grandmother, her face quite clear and dis- 
tinct, smiling down upon them. 

There was quite a large family of them, and they had 
sharp eyes, too, but none of them ever saw her coming 
until she stood in the midst of them. They lived near the 
sea, and the mist often covered the coast for miles and miles. 
Many people laughed at them, and said the little Gray 
Grandmother was only a bit of that mist from the coast 
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or a wisp of sea fog left behind after a damp day; but the 
children knew better. 

She never spoke to them, but sometimes she looked sad, 
when she came upon them doing a mean or greedy thing. 
O how stern her eyes were the day she found Wilhelm 
telling a lie! No one could make them believe she was only 
a dream, or a bit of sea-fog. 

She it was who helped Mai push the needle so fast that 
a long seam was finished before you could say Jack Robin- 
son. Who else made Gregory want to run so quickly on 
an errand that even his dog could not keep up with him? 
Had she not given Doodle that warm hand-clasp? On the 
coldest day aJl Doodle had to do was to reach out his hand 
in his hearty way to any one, and no matter how cold that 
other hand, they were sure to feel a warm glow at once. 
Because of that Doodle got into the way of looking out for 
all lame dogs and sick cats; that was why all the old people 
liked him so much—they said he made them feel young 
again. 

So you will understand how eagerly they all looked one 
day at something the Little Gray Grandmother had left 
for them in the sand. It glittered like the surface of a pool 
of water when the sun touches it. They could see their 
faces in it very clearly. They decided to take it to the 
mother who was always ready to answer their questions. 
She would know. So they took the glittering thing to her. 

She thought it very pretty. She always liked anything 
they brought in, if it were only a bit of sea-weed, or a star- 
fish. She said it was made of precious metal, and perhaps 
the sea had washed it up. But the children said, “O no, 
Little Gray Grandmother left it.” 

They hung it on the wall where everyone might use it for 
a mirror, but strange indeed were the sights the children 
saw within its shining surface. It had a queer way of 
turning itself about toward the east or the west window, 
so the children could see as easily in the evening as in the 
morning light. And one day when Mai was tired and 
spoke crossly to the little brothers, she looked up and saw 
such a wicked, ugly face in the wonderful mirror that she 
was frightened. 

Gregory had a way of boasting about the things he was 
going to do, but he didn’t like the glimpse he caught of 
himself in the mirror, strutting about as if he owned the 
whole world. Once little Beata came in ahead of the 
others and, finding some rosy apples, she took the very 
largest and was going to eat it. But the mirror swung 
around and showed her such a greedy little girl, that she 
quickly laid the apple down again. 

But the pictures in the mirror were not all disagreeable 
ones. + Sometimes they were beautiful. One bright summer 
day, when Mai had given up her play to stay indoors and 
help mother, there, in the magic mirror, was the vision of 
her face with a golden light about her head. 

Once Gregory rowed little Beata across the bay, and went 
without his dinner that he might use his penny to pay for 
letting her climb the lighthouse stairs. When they came 
home that night Beata looked in the mirror and she was 
sure she saw the good St. Christopher and the face of the 
saint was like Gregory’s. 

Again and again, when the children did a kind, or a 
truthful, or a loving thing, the mirror shone with a beautiful 
picture which disappeared if it were spoken of. Somehow 
it made them think of the glad look in the face of the 
Little Gray Grandmother when she found them playing 
happily together. And, strange to say, the Little Gray 
Grandmother never came again after the small, silver mirror 
was hung on the wall. Never again did they see her in her 
soft gray dress, her long, misty gray cloak and shadowy 
gray veil which always reminded them of thin smoke. Per- 
haps she thought they didn’t need her. 


Walter De La Mare’s poem, “The Cupboard,” is good 
to use at this time, also the story, “ When Ned Visited His 
Grandmother,” found in “ Story Telling Time,” by Danielson. 

When ready for the final presentation, the completed 
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project can be demonstrated in the auditorium; that is, 
the story told progressively, the poems given, the “Little 
Gray Grandmother” told and the poster picture and sand- 
table exhibited. 

The following original poem was written by an 8A girl, 
Phyllis M. Calkins, in Miss Edna Atkinson’s room at 
Crosby School, and is quite good enough to be one of the 
poems used for emphasizing the central idea of this project. 


Granny’s Secret 


Dear Granny, her hair is all gray, 
And her face is wrinkled, I know, 

Yet she always smiles and laughs so gay, 
When I tell her I love her so. 


But Granny will never grow old, 
Although she is wrinkled and gray; 

I’ll tell you the secret she holds 
That is keeping old age away. 


She is not old because she has wrinkles, 
Nor because her hair has turned gray, 
Old age can come only to people 
When their smile has faded away! 


Since we have very few poems where the father is the 
theme of the love of parents, we are glad to offer another 
original{poem from the same room and school by Iona E. 
Sandburg, 8B. 


My Daddy 


I’ve got a great big Teddy Bear, 
And a dog that says “ Bow wow!” 

A rocking horse and a set of blocks; 
I’ve things all over now. 


I love to play with all my toys 
And ’magine they are real live things: 
I’ve a choo-choo train and lovely books 
And a doll that prays and sings. 


I love to play with all my toys, 
_ But when the whistles blow, 
I know my Daddy will soon be home, 
Then straight to the door I go. 


For toys are all right in the day-time, 
When our fathers are never there, 
But I sure like to play with my Daddy 
Much more than my Teddy Bear. 





A Wondrous Change 


(This is one of the most successful of nature stories and is also valuable 
to use at Easter Time.) 

Once upon a time there was a big garden. It was not a 
flower garden, but a vegetable garden. In it there grew 
potatoes, asparagus, beans, peas and cabbages. Down on 
one side there was a strawberry bed and along by the fence 
there was a row of plum trees, all white with blossoms. 

In the middle of the garden, on a cabbage leaf, there 
lived a creepy, crawly, fuzzy-wuzzy green caterpillar. All 
day long this little caterpillar crept and crawled, and ate 
cabbage. He never looked up at the sunshine, nor out 
across the garden—the only world he knew was made of 
cabbage. 

One day a beautiful white butterfly came flitting over the 
garden and lighted on the cabbage leaf, close beside the 
caterpillar. He lifted up his head and looked at her. 
“How wonderful!” he said, as the butterfly flew lightly 
away toward the plum trees. “O dear! I wish I could 
fly, instead of crawling in this slow way! It must be 
asplendid thing to have wings!” 

Just then he saw twelve little round green eggs on the 
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leaf where the butterfly had alighted. ‘Now what shall I 
do?” he said. “That butterfly has left these eggs here 
and gone away. The baby butterflies will hatch and who 
will take care of them? I don’t know what they should 
eat, and I could never teach them to fly. Odear! Odear!” 
and he worried and worried about the baby butterflies that 
he was sure would come out of those eggs.° 

One day the eggs did hatch, and out came—what do you 
suppose? Not baby butterflies at all, but twelve little 
creepy-crawly, fuzzy-wuzzy, tiny green caterpillars, just 
like the old caterpillar! 

“Well, well,” he said, “{ should never have been so 
troubled if I had only known that baby caterpillars were 
coming out of those eggs! I know exactly how to teach 
them to crawl and eat.” 

By and by, the old caterpillar began to feel very sleepy. 
Then he found that he could draw silken threads from his 
body, and he began winding them round and round himself. 
Pretty soon he had a house made, and he went to sleep 
inside it. He slept and slept, for days and days. 

At last he woke up, and thought he would like to come 
out of his house, but it was so tightly sealed that it was 
hard for him to get out. So he pushed and wriggled until 
at last he broke a hole through the walls at one end. Then 
he dragged himself slowly out on to the cabbage leaf. 
After him, on one side, he pulled a white, wet thing; and 
after him, on the other side, he pulled another white, wet 
thing. 

“Whatever is this?” he said. “1 didn’t have those 
things fastened to me when I went to sleep!” 

Then the sun shone down on him, and the white things 
began to dry. He lifted them up straight, and just then, 
a little puff of wind struck him. He tumbled off the cabbage 
leaf and fluttered over to the asparagus bed. “Why!” he 
panted in excitement, “I do believe I’ve waked up with 
wings!” 

He lifted his wings again and flew over to the strawberry 
bed. “What a world! What a world!” he said. “It is 
not all cabbage, after all!” 

Then he smelled the fragrant plum blossoms, and some- 
how he knew that in them he would find sometbing he 
wanted very much. So he flew over to them and sipped 
honey until he felt wonderfully strong. Over in the field 
beyond the garden, he saw clover nodding in the wind. 
That smelled sweet, too, and he was about to fly over to it, 
when he remembered the little caterpillars. He fluttered 
back across the garden and lighted on the cabbage leaf 
close beside them. “Eat and grow, little caterpillars, eat 
and grow,” he whispered to them. “By and by, you too, 
will sleep, and you too, will wake up with wings! It isa 
wondrous thing to do! Now, good-bye; I’m off to see the 
great world!” 

Fe lifted up his wings and flitted away, past the plum 
trees, and over into the clover field beyond. 

—Marietta Stockard 

(Used by permission of the Home Correspondence School, Springfield, 


Mass., publishers of “Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them,” by 
Essenwein and Stockard.) 





Little Leftover 


Grace Milford 
(Story Telling Class, ’24) 


All was excitement in the Cookie-shop. It was early 
morning and you could hear a great buzz and stir as every- 
thing was being made ready for the day’s work. 

Big Cook was unusually busy this morning. A large 
order had come from the big castle on the hill for little 
Cookie-Men. Big Cook was just the fellow to fill such an 
order. A birthday party was to be given in honor of the 
little Prince’s birthday and many little boys and girls would 
be there. If there was one thing Big Cook liked to do, 
it was to make little children happy. 

So he set to work stirring, molding and fixing while he 
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The Peddler 


Susie C. PEARopy 





Smiles to Smiles to 


well, 


Smiles! Smiles! Smiles! 


All rights reserved 


Songs to sell! Songs to sell! 

Who will buy? Who will buy? 
Happy hearts sing what is true, 
Bring sunshine to me and you. 
Songs! songs! songs! to me and you. 


hummed a gay little tune. No wonder all the little Cookie- 
Men standing in a row had such bright smiling faces. 

After he had filled the order, Big Cook had just a teeny, 
weeny bit of dough left over, so he molded it and baked it 
too. But when it came out of the oven it did not look 
like all the other little Cookie-Men. It had only one leg 
and one arm and its head was not nice and round like the 
rest. But its smile was just as sunny and Little Leftover, 
as Big Cook called him, stood up on his one leg and tried 
to look brave. 

All the other Cookie-Men edged away from Little Left- 
over and would not smile back at him when he tried to 
make friends with them. One plump fellow spoke in a 
sneering voice to Little Leftover and said, “Who are you 
that%dares to smile at us in that manner? You are only a 


Caas. E,. Boyp 


buy? Who will buy? 


They’re be- 




















Joy to sell! Joy to sell! 

Who will kuy! Who will buy? 
Joy makes eyes and faces bright, 
Helps to make the day go right. 
Joy! joy! joy! makes faces bright. 


Little Leftover Cookie-Man and we do not wish to speak 
to you. Big Cook said we were to go to the Prince’s 
birthday party, but I’m sure he will not send you, for you 
are so ugly.” 

Little Leftover’s heart hurt and he trembled, but he did 
not answer back. He only thought to himself, “I will wait 
and see what Big Cook will do with me.” 

Soon Big Cook came in and tenderly lifted the little 
Cookie-Men from the shelf and placed them in a large box. 
Each one smiled coolly back at Little Leftover, who re- 
mained standing all alone. They seemed to say, “I told 
you so! See, no one wants you!” 

When they had all gone, Little Leftover felt so very sad 
and lonely, but just then a little boy, all dirty and ragged, 

(Continued on page 343) 
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The Schoolroom Border 


The schoolroom border can and should be of definite value. 
To accomplish its purpose, it must be carefully planned and 
thoughtfully carried out. Many teachers may find these 
points so obvious as to seem absurd. It is hoped that to 
some teachers they may prove helpful. The five main ideas 
we shall touch upon concerning blackboard borders are 
these: 


Subject for a border 
Materials to be used 

The conventional border 
The unconventional border 
Requisites of any border. 


1 Subject for a Border 


First in importance is the choosing of a worth-while 
subject. The border affords excellent opportunity for cor- 
relation—either with a project, with a group of subjects, or 
with a certain subject in the curriculum. Or, the teacher 
may wish to emphasize a particular holiday or a certain 
season by means of a border. Then, too, the border may 
be carried out in so many ways tbat, even were several 
teachers to choose the same subject, originality would devise 
different ways of expressing it. 


2 Materials to be Used 


The materials to be used depend largely upon the kind of 
border desired. Colored chalk, colored construction paper, 
white paper silhouetted, or white paper effectively colored 
with crayon or water color, are all means to an end. 


ee 


3 The Conventional Border 


The conventional border is most effective when restricted 
either entirely to chalk work or entirely to paper cutting. 
If paper. is used, best results will be obtained by using 
white paper or colored construction paper—vot by coloring 
the white paper. Because in a conventional border the 
figures must stand out closely defined in color, as well as 
in form. 

After considering the color combination, it is necessary 
to decide upon the one figure, or the one unit of figures, 
needed. And then comes the most important part of the 
conventional border. This is that the figures be so placed 
and so spaced in repetition as to achieve a sense of rhythm. 


4 The Unconventional Border 


The unconventional border proves most effective when 
chalk work and paper cutting are combined—using chalk 
for the background and upon this mounting the figures 
which are to be outstanding in the scene. The uncon- 
ventional border is often of more value than the conven- 
tional. It presents more problems and suggests greater 
possibilities. For in this type of border it is necessary to 
consider relative proportions, color, and variation of form. 
Whereas in the conventional border we considered color 
and the repetition of form. 

A rather remarkable idea of perspective can be attained— 
even in a narrow border—by giving due thought to the 
relative size of the forms. For instance, if persons are 
depicted, a man in the background would be about as tall 
as a child in the foreground. Therefore, if the patterns 
that are being used are not in good relative proportion, they 
can often be made to appear so by the way they are placed 
(obviously by placing the smaller figures in the distance). 

The colors in an unconventional border must be natural; 
the forms must be varied. For in a border of this type 
everything must be true to life. 

Sometimes it is well to arrange the unconventional border 
in clearly defined units, even framing the units with a 
heavy chalk line or narrow strips of paper. This would be 
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true in a border of Mother Goose rhymes, for example, 
because it would be advisable to have each unit complete 
unto itself. 

If, on the contrary, a Thanksgiving border is being 
planned—though there may be several units—it is preferable 
to have an idea of continuity prevail. It might begin with 
a barn, the barn-yard and the animals (unit 1), gradually 
merging into a garden where the produce is being gathered 
(unit 2), and this finally leading up to the home (unit 3). 
Here three units are merged into a complete whole and the 
scene is continucus. 


5 Requisites of Any Border 


There are two points, however, absolutely essential in 
any border. 

First—it must be of some value. 

Second—it must be pleasing to the eye. It will be of 
some value if it is planned with a definite purpose in mind 
(correlation, emphasis, art instruction, etc.). It will be 
pleasing to the eye if the colors are well chosen, if the pro- 
portions are sensible, if it is neatly made, and if it has a 
really emphatic edge. Many a good border has been 
spoiled by a straggly line at the lower edge. 

Any teacher who feels a personal pride in the appearance 
of her room can give pleasure to her pupils, satisfaction to 
herself, and an air of individuality to her room by devoting 
a little thought to that much-abused device, the schoolroom 
border. 





Drawing Outlines for 


May : 


Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 
First Week 


1 May Border. Have each child cut a figure free hand, 
and draw around the best one twice. Paste the two figures 
on manila paper and draw a wreath between them. 

2 Illustrate ‘The May-pole Dance.” 

3 Paint a Spring Nature Study. 


Second Week 


1 Cut large circles from 9 by 12 manila paper. Paste 
a large colored butterfly at the base and finish out the rest 
of the circle with flowers. Cut out the inside of the circle 
and hang in the window. 

2 Paint a spring landscape showing tree, birds and bird- 
house. 

3 Silhouette cutting of a boy fishing. This lesson may 
be made from the pattern, or children cakk do original work. 


Third Week 


1 Makea Mother’s Day card as shown, using the double 
butterfly. Color in gay colors and letter a verse in the 
inside. 

2 Color a 9 by 12 piece of manila paper light blue. 
Then paint about half of it dark blue for water. While this 
is drying cut ducks from white paper, pond lilies, small fish, 
and cattails. 

3 Arrange a water scene, using cuttings made in previous 
lesson. Paste and press with a clean piece of paper to avoid 
rubbing with hands. 


Fourth Week 


1 Paint a flowering tree. 
2 Illustrate “Starting My Garden.” 
3 Paint a bird’s nest. 
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Geography Projects 


Ada A. Coleman, New York 


Nature of Projects 


1 Introductory Project—Indian Life. 
2 Project which grew out of the first one—History of 
Early Rochester. 


Introductory Project—Indian Life 


I Plan by Which Interest was Aroused 


The regular third grade Supervisor in Geography came to 
my room, bringing Indian material and relics. These she 
showed to the children, after arousing their interest by 
finding out what they already knew about the subject. 
Of course this little exhibit, which contained rather unusual 
things, increased the interest which the children already 
had in the subject. After this lesson, they began to bring 
in material from their own homes, in order to show it to 
the other children in the grade. 


II Plan of Procedure 


A_ By using chalk illustrations on the board, pictures 
around the room and pictures in various books, I told the 
children about the Seneca Indians, who lived in this section 
in the early days, bringing out: 


1 Type of homes 
a “Long House”—made of logs. 
(1) How interior was arranged. 

(a) Long hall through center—from one end of 
“Long House” to the other. 

(b) Stalls or rooms leading off of this hall— 
sixteen to twenty families in one house. 

(c) Fireplaces in hall—two families to each fire- 
place. 

(d) Holes in roof—smoke to pass out. 

(e) Reindeer sinews stretched across stalls near 
roof—used for drying vegetables and fruits. 

b Wigwams—used in summer time, when weather 
was warm. 
(1) How made. 

(a) Circular arrangement of skins of animals— 
supported by poles tied at the top and 
spread apart at the bottom. 

(6) Hole at the top—smoke to pass out. 


2 Mode of protecting themselves from their enemies. 
a Palisades with 

(1) Gate—guarded by sentinels. 

(2) Shelves—fastened to inside of palisades. On 
these shelves stones were placed so that when 
the enemy approached, the tribe could use 
these as a means of protection. 

B_ The principal of our school and I took the entire grade 
to our City Museum after I had listed the important relics 
to be found there. 

C I secured from the fathers of two of my former pupils 
a real Indian war bonnet, an ordinary headdress, bows and 
arrows, a beaded quiver, war clubs, a hatchet and pipe 
combination, flint arrow-heads of all sizes and descriptions, 
and stones which had been used on heavy clubs. These I 
showed to the grade after our trip to the museum, so as to 
fix certain things more firmly in their minds. 


III Planning 


A While we were discussing these things, the children, 
guided by my influence, decided that they would like to 
make an Indian table. Through class discussion, they 
planned to make a scene showing a few wigwams, Indians 
and squaws engaged in various occupations, a “Long 
House,” a river, canoes containing Indians, trees, grass and 
palisades to inclose it all. 

(Because of lack of time, I gave them the patterns for the 
wigwams, the three-sided trees that would stand up under 
ordinary circumstances, and the Indian and squaw cos- 
tumes. ) 


IV Executing 


A The children worked out their own ideas ‘for decorat- 
ing the wigwams and arranging them on sticks. 

B_ One little girl worked out a clever idea for an Indian 
headdress for her clothespin Indian. She attached a feather 
toa ribbon band for the head, allowing the end of the ribbon 
to hang down at the back and attaching different colored 
feathers to that. This was so well liked that everyone began 
to copy it. 

C One little boy hit upon the clever idea of making a 
plasticine body for a small wooden Indian head. This 
proved to be very realistic. 
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D A committee was chosen to build the “Long House” 
from “Lincoln Logs” that the children brought in for that 
purpose. 

E A committee was chosen to make the grass for the 
table. (As we could not have any sand, they decided to 
cut dark-green paper into long narrow strips.) 

F One little boy stirred 'up so much interest at home 
that his mother came over to school, secured the measure- 
ments for the palisades, and his father had them made at 
the factory where he worked. 

G Various children in the room made Indian figures of 
clothespins, plasticine and cardboard. 

H Clothes for the Indians were made out of drawing 
paper—colored to suit that purpose. 

I A river was made by placing glass over blue cutting 
paper. 

J Three-sided trees were made from drawing paper, 
colored and then pasted together. 


V Judging 

A Following my suggestion, the pictures of the various 
activities of the Indians, which the children had represented 
during their free periods, were judged and the best laid one 
side for a booklet. 

B_ Because of the lack of time the cover for this booklet 
was made from definite directions given during the regular 
drawing period. 

C About this time several committees were chosen: 

1 One to select the best trees that had been made. 
2 One to select the best figures that had been made. 
3 One to select the best wigwams that had been made. 
4 One to supervise the arrangement of the table. 
(I had to mount the finished pictures for the book- 
let, as that was too difficult a problem for my children 
at that time.) 


VI Educational Growth 


A Skill in the use of tools. 
1 Brush and paints—co-ordination of muscle and eyes 


—proportions. 

2 Chalk illustrations—muscular development—pro- 
portion. 

3 Plasticine—muscular development—proportion. 

4 Use of ruler—quarter and half inch. 

5 Scissors—skill in cutting letters, etc. 

6 Hammer. 

7 Small saws. 


B_ Knowledge. 
They gained a knowledge of trees, animals, Indian 
life—better use of materials. 
2 Reading—Practice in reading short Indian stories— 
knowledge gained thereby. 
Spelling—Words used most frequently for written 
composition. 
Language—Oral and written composition; picture 
study. 
Arithmetic—Problems dealing with the develop- 
ment of the project. 
Writing—Copying stories which were worked out in 
the language period. 
Music—Learning Indian songs. 
C Growth along other lines. 
1 Habits of Citizenship developed (Attitudes or 
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Tendencies). 

a Respect for the rights f Respect for the laws 
of others of the schoolroom 

b Co-operation g Kindness 

c Responsibility h Adaptation to circum- 

d_ Self-reliance stances 

e Habits of tidinessand i Self-respect 
order j Industry 


VII Subordinate Projects Which Arose 


A Making of booklet. 
B History of Early Rochester. 
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(Through studying where the Indians lived—Seneca 
Park—the children began to wonder if any white 
people lived here at the same time.) 

C Some of the Problem Projects which arose. 

1 How to represent grass. 

2 How to represent the “Long House.” 

3 How to make the roof on the “Long House.” (The 
roofs that came with the “Lincoln Log” sets 
would not cover the “Long House.’’) 

4 How to represent the long hall and stalls in the 
“Long House.”’ 

5 How to show the openings in the roof of the “ Long 
House,” through which the smoke was supposed 
to pass. 

How to make the trees stand firmly enough so that 

the wind would not blow them over. 

How to make the canoes stand upright on the sur- 

face of the glass river. 

How to represent people. 

How to make clothespin dolls stand up. 


oo nN o& 


History of Rochester—Project which Grew Out of 
Indian Project 
A Some of the questions which arose in the minds of 
the children and brought this project about. 
1 Did any white people live here at the same time 
that the Indians did? 
If so, where did they come from? 
How did they get here? 
Where did they settle? 
What kind of people were they? 


Phases of This Project Worked Out 
First Phase—Mode of Traveling in Early Days. 
Second Phase—Early Settlement—1818 
Third Phase—Bravery of Early Settlers—Admiral Yeo’s 
Invasion. 


Or ® © bo 


First Phase—Mode of Traveling in the Early Days 


I Plan by which Interest was Increased in the 
Early Mode of Traveling 


A Through pictures of schooners placed along the 
blackboard. 


II Plan of Procedure 


A I told the stories of several of Rochester’s pioneer 
families—placing stress upon the adventures of the Scranton 
family. 


III Planning 


A The children, with a little indirect guiding on my part, 
decided to show, on the table, the approach of the Scranton 
family to this section. They decided to have in their scene 
the schooner containing the members of the family and 
their belongings, a road, grass, trees and one house. 

(The model for a heavy construction paper schooner was 
worked out in the drawing period under my supervision. 
A wooden model of the same thing, with wooden oxen, was 
shown to the children that same period.) 


IV Executing 


A One little boy, inspired by what he had seen, went 
home one night and returned the next day with a small 
wooden model of a schooner and one wooden ox. This 
model he had made by using his own paper schooner as a 
pattern. The pattern for the ox he had made by tracing 
inside the boundary lines of an anima] that was too large. 
The covering of white cloth on the wagon was held up by 
wires bent in a semi-circular manner. His mother had 
fastened the covering on for him. 

B Acommittee was chosen to make the materials for the 
schooner. (Household utensils were decided upon.) 

C A committee was chosen to make the different mem- 
bers of the family. 
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D Acommittee was chosen to plan a way to make a real 
dirt road. 


E Other committees made more trees and grass for this 
scene. 


F A committee was chosen to arrange the scene. 


V Judging 
A The finished material was judged by the children and 
the best selected for the table. 


B Indirect judging was done all of the time during the 
construction of these different things. 


Second Phase—Early Settlement, 1818 
I Planning 


A The children decided that all of the houses and build- 
ings erected by the important families of Rochesterville 
should be shown here, also anything else of interest at that 
time. 

When the scene was finished, these were the things that 
were in it: 


1 Two mills 5 The main roads 


2 The homes of the first four 6 Trees 
important families 7 Grass 
3 The river 8 People 


4 The bridge—a schooner crossing it (their cwn idea). 


II Executing 


A Because of the lack of time, I gave them definite 
directions for a bridge which we made in the regular drawing 
class period. I purposely made this bridge so narrow that 
their schooner would not go on it. They soon discovered 
this and one child decided that he would like to work out a 
wider one. Then they discovered that they had to make 
an approach to this bridge and this, too, was worked out. 

B_ Jalso gave them definite directions for making a mill. 
They used this same pattern and worked out houses by 
placing chimneys on them and cutting the doors and 
windows. 

C They used some of the ideas for clothing their white 
men that they had used in dressing the Indians, altering 
where necessary. 

D_ Trees, grass, and roads were also worked out, using 
principles already learned. 

E A committee was chosen to arrange this scene. 


Ill Judging 


A The houses and mills that were made were judged by 
the entire class and the very best ones selected for the table. 

B The first road made was judged to be unsatisfactory 
and a new one made of heavier material. 

C About this time the children decided that the space 
that they had for the project was altogether too inadequate, 
so another table was brought into the room. 


Third Phase—Admiral Yeo’s Invasion 


I Plan by which Interest in the Character of the 
People was Aroused 


A By means of short talks, I led the children to see 
that certain characteristics, like bravery and calmness, were 
needed by people in a land filled with savages and wild 
beasts, and in a land where they might be oppressed if they 
did not stand up for their own rights. 


II Plan of Procedure 


A After these talks, I told them the story of Yeo’s 
invasion. They particularly enjoyed the trick played upon 
the English sailors by the American men, and wanted to 
represent it. (It is almost needless to say that the boys’ 
interest was very keen at this particular time.) 


III Planning 


A They decided that they wanted to show the lake, with 
its ships, the log and tree defence on Lake Avenue. and the 
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hill and woods where the American men played their trick. 
Of course, this scene must contain realistic soldiers. 


IV Executing 


A A committee was chosen to make the ships. 

B Some children volunteered to make theYsoldiers. 
(These were made out of clothespins covered with red plas- 
ticine. They had large white buttons down the front of 
their coats, visors on their caps, and carried brown guns 
over their shoulders.) 


C Two children took charge of the arrangement of the 
lake and table. 


D A committee took the task of making the hill. 


E Others made the grass, road and trees necessary for 
the scene. 


V Judging 


A At this particular stage of the project, a little boy 
brought in a very old-fashioned little toy cannon, which he 
said was a hundred years old. That was the one chosen for 
the scene, although more modern ones were brought in. 

B_ The children, from time to time, gave the committees 
in charge of arranging the various scenes certain suggestions 
so that improvements were being made constantly. 


VI Educational Growth 


A Skill in the use of tools. 
1 Brush and paints—co-ordination of muscles and 
eyes—proportion. 
2 Chalk illustrations—muscular development—pro- 
portion. 
Plasticine—muscular development—proportion. 
Use of the ruler—quarter and half inch. 
Scissors. 
Use of jack-knives—making boats. 
Use of small saws. 
B_ Knowledge. 
1 They gained a knowledge of the early life of the 
pioneer with special reference to 
a Modeoftraveling c Ways of communicating 
b Ways of defence —mail routes 
d Methods of building 
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2 Reading—Practice in reading stories taken from the 
life of Early Rochester. Information gained in 
this reading. 

3  Spelling—Words used most frequently for written 
composition. 

4 Language—Oral and written composition—repro- 


ducing stories of the early life; picture study. 
Arithmetic—Problems dealing with the develop- 
ment of the project. 
6 Writing—Copying stories worked out in language 
class. 
C Growth along other lines. 
1 Habits of citizenship developed (Attitudes or 
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Tendencies) 
a Respect for the rights e Habits of tidiness and 
of others order 


b Co-operation f Respect for the laws 


c¢ Responsibility of the schoolroom 
d_ Self-reliance g Kindness 


h Adaptation to circumstances 


VII Subordinate Projects which Arose ( Problem 


Projects) 


A How to represent a dirt road without having the dirt 
on the floor around the table all of the time. 

B_ How to enlarge a bridge pattern. How to make an 
approach to the bridge. How to make the bridge stand 
upright on the glass river. 

C How to make the dress of the early pioneer. 

(Continued on page 347) 
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Eating for Efficiency 


L. Alden Marsh 
Department of Science, State Nornal School, Indiana, Pa. 


WO teachers went into a restaurant to secure their 
noonday meal. Both were tired with contact and, 
sometimes, conflict with young personalities, and both 

were not unpleasantly excited because of the give and take 
of the classroom. 

Miss Smith talked feverishly about her work and hastily 
ordered the following meal: Veal cutlets, French fried pota- 
toes, lima beans, roll and rice pudding. Miss Miller rested 
a few minutes, watched with interest the people around her, 
tried to divert Miss Smith from her schoolroom atmosphere, 
and ordered some hot bouillon, a fruit salad, and a piece of 
mince pie. 

In the afternoon Miss Smith had a dull feeling in her 
head, a congested sensation in her stomach, her children got 
on her nerves, and everything went wrong. She had no idea 
that the whole trouble was in the unbalanced meal which 
she had ordered. Miss Miller smiled serenely on her boys 
and girls, and controlled them by her wholesome personality, 
for she felt well and radiated good-will and enthusiasm. 

Miss Smith will in time probably become “a bicarbonate 
sort of person,” later go to a doctor for her nerves, or have 
a general breakdown and complain about how hard teaching 
is. Doctors, also, cannot perform magical cures on people 
who have lived unwisely for years. 

A little intelligent consideration of food will richly repay 
any teacher. Why is the selection of good food so import- 
ant? Our bodies, like al] living things, are composed of 
cells. It is cells of various shapes and sizes which make up 
the bones, the muscles, the fat, the teeth, the skin and 
every organ of the body. The cell is the most wonderful 
chemical laboratory in the world. It is the cell that takes 
up the food and oxygen which we provide and changes it to 
living matter. There are billions of cells in the body, each 
to be supplied daily with oxygen from the air, hydrogen and 
oxygen from the water and many different chemicals from 
the food. All these unite to form a great variety of acids, 
alkalis and salts, each to be supplied with unbelievable 
accuracy to the part of the body where it is required. 

It is marvelous how the bone cell selects its proper calcium 
and other elements, the muscle cell selects exactly what it 
needs and, most wonderful of all, how each cell takes these 
inorganic elements and in the protoplasm of the cell imbues 
it with life and even causes it to grow by multiplication. 
Literally “We are the temples of the living God.” 

Such a marvelous instrument needs intclligent attention. 
What shall we supply to keep it in the best of working order? 
F-very teacher knows that all food consists of the five nutri- 
ents: protein, carbohydrates, fats, water and mineral salts. 
We must add to these the vitamines, A, B and C. 

Let us examine each very briefly. Our protein is obtained 
chiefly from meat, eggs, milk, cheese, nuts and legumes, such 
as peas and beans. Americans eat far more meat than they 
need. The body requires only a little protein, and meat in 
large quantities overworks the liver, causes acidosis, and 
puts an unfair burden on the faithful glands and fluids of 
the body, which, with half a chance, will keep us in health. 

All fried meats, pork and veal are especially hard for the 
system if the body is tired, a little run-down and over- 
worked. Vegetable proteins are easy to digest. Try 
blanched almonds instead of meat. On no account eat 
a heavy meal of meat and then top off with nuts. Do not 
eat meat at all with the almonds, but do eat plenty of raw 
fruit and a variety of vegetables. Chew the nuts very 
carefully. You may be surprised to find that you will fee! 
as well satisfied as with a meal of meat, and will not have 
the dull full feeling so common after a heavy meal. The 
reason is that the meat contains animal wastes which the 
body must dispose of. Vegetable proteins such as nuts are 
pure. 

Besides proteins, we need carbohydrates, which consist of 


starches and sugars. Most of us eat too much starch. 
It is found in potatoes, flour, corn, beans, peas, and even in 
bananas. Starch obtained through baked potatoes, genuine 
whole-wheat bread (seldom obtained at a baker’s), and 
vegetables, is easily digested. 

Sugars are necessary in our diet, but white sugar is 
bleached and refined until it has lost much of its value. 
Old-fashioned unsulphured brown sugar, cane syrup, real 
maple syrup and honey are far better sugars to furnish the 
needs of the hungry body. 

Protein is a body-building food, starches and sugars give 
energy, and fats furnish heat. Vegetable fats, as in butter, 
milk, cheese and olive oil are more wholesome and more 
easily assimilated than animal fats, as found in gravies, 
lard or meats. 

We must not shun vegetables, because they have such a 
high percentage of water. Water makes up three-fourths 
of the body and the cells are constantly crying for it. Most 
of us do not drink enough water. 

Finally, and most neglected of all, the body must have 
mineral matter. Not only does it need common salt or 
sodium chloride, to be effective, but it needs potassium, 
phosphorus, calcium, iron, magnesium, manganese, silicon, 
chlorine, iodine and fluorine. 

What is the purpose of these salts? McCann, in “The 
Science of Eating,” says, ‘Potassium gives life to the 
nervous system and assists the heart to beat by influencing 
the relaxability of the heart muscles. Sodium is indispens- 
able to health. It takes up the carbon dioxide, a gas caused 
by excessive use of denatured sugars, syrups and starches. 
This gas accumulates in the tissues and would destroy them 
except for sodium.” 

Calcium salts give resisting power against infection and 
fortify against tuberculosis. If it is not furnished to the 
body, it will be absorbed from the teeth and bones and cause 
decay in the former and various diseases in the latter. 

Modern science also shows that we must have vitamines. 
There are three vitamines: fat soluble vitamine, A; Anti- 
beri-beri vitamine, B, and anti-scorbuticvitamine, C. It is 
an interesting fact that these are found in the same foods 
that give us mineral salts. Vitamines, however, are in raw 
foods only. 

What are these foods? Potatoes cooked in their jackets, 
especially baked. Turnips, parsnips, carrots and beets con- 
tain calcium, potassium and other salts. Mineral salts arein 
raw cabbage, in spinach, lettuce, onions and parsley. They 
are also in radishes and cucumbers, but many systems can- 
not digest them. Raisins are especially good, as they furnish 
lime, magnesium, potassium and phosphorus. All the above 
vegetables are alkaline and neutralize the acids caused by 
excessive use of meats and starches. The water in which 
vegetables are cooked should be saved and served with the 
vegetables or as soups and sauces, because of their richness 
in mineral salts. Whole grains contain all mineral salts 
and vitamines, but refined flour does not, nor most prepared 
breakfast focds, whose first purpose is to sell, not to nourish. 
Muffins, biscuits and puddings should be made from un- 
refined flour. 

Tt should be realized that the body itself makes super- 
human efforts to keep us in health, and nature furnishes the 
best medicine in the shape of food in its natural state well 
adapted to human consumption. Only a little intelligent 
study and care in selection and preparation of food will 
contribute enormously to the energy, buoyancy and vitality 
of the body, mind and even the spirit. 

After this little study of food nutrients, let us examine 
the two teachers’ meals. Miss Smith had an excess of pro- 
tein in her veal and lima beans. The rest of her meal was 
starch. She was suffering from mal-nutrition and the 

(Continued on page 343) 
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Interesting Seat Work 


Supt. C. R. Rankin of Mt. Hope, Kansas, reports some 
very interesting work done during the seat work period 
by the primary department, under the direction of Mrs. 
Pearl Colbert. 

A town project was worked out and all the important 
features were discussed by using questions such as the 
children could grasp. 

First the town was located and then the children discussed 
why we have towns and why we live in them. 

The streets were laid off, and then the necessity for them 
and how they should be crossed were discussed. 

This town was plotted into city lots (on our work table) 
and the children learned that these lots had to be purchased 
and then the owner received a deed for them. 

They discussed why we have schools and how they are 
financed. 

The churches and Sunday-schools were made part of the 
discussion. 

The business houses and banks were correlated with the 
farmer and farm life. 

Each child built a house. These were made from shoe 
boxes and painted the colors the children thought to be 
most suitable. Tan with green roofs were the colors decided 
upon. 

The children used pieces of cedar twigs mounted in clay 
for the trees. This brought up the subject of beautifying 
a town, which aroused a great deal of interest. They also 
discussed sanitation and what it means to the health of the 
community. 

Each child furnished his house with furniture, made 
from construction paper. 

Paper dolls were cut from catalogues and used for the 
families. 

By this time the children were ready to talk about many 
interesting things concerning home life. 





Suggestions for the Opening of 
Each New Day 


Edna Perrell Adel 


May 
MonpDAY 
Patriotic Period—Civic League. Talk on Civil War 
TUESDAY 
Art Appreciation—Life of Whistler 
WEDNESDAY 


Literature Appreciation—Bible Story—Moses 
THURSDAY 

Story Hour—May Day Legends 
FRIDAY 

Poem on May 


Monpbay 

Patriotic Period— CivicLeague. Talk on Spanish War 
TUESDAY 

Literature Appreciation—Bible Story—Prodigal Son 
WEDNESDAY 

First Psalm 
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THURSDAY 
First Psalm 


FRIDAY 
Bell off Atri—Longfellow 


MONDAY 
Patriotic Period—Civic 
League. Talk on 
World War 
TUESDAY 
Art Appreciation—Mother—W histler 
WEDNESDAY 
Literature Appreciation—Nature Poems 
THURSDAY 
Safety First—Fire Prevention—Matches 
FRIDAY 


Mothers’ Day Program 


MonpDAyY 

Patriotic Period—Civic League. 

cises. 

TUESDAY 

Literary Appreciation—Poem—The Blue and the Gray” 
WEDNESDAY 

Art Appreciation—Review Whistler 
THURSDAY 

Story Hour—Bible Story—Feeding the Five Thousand 
FRIDAY 

Safety First—Obeying Traffic Rules 


Memorial Day Exer- 
Have a Civil War veteran speak 





A May-Day Basket 


E. M. Bradley, Massachusetts 


Among the pleasantest recollections of my early childhood 
are the afternoons spent by mother for some time preceding 
the eventful May first, in fashioning a wonderful and varied 
assortment of May baskets for me to hang to my little 
friends. Fragile, but crisp and lovely they were, of many 
tints and hues, and we filled them with sweets and bunches 
of flowers. And as I became older, and made them for 
myself, I still enjoyed the task. I think most children do, 
and they are quite willing to work very hard to secure a 
desired result. 

This May basket, although it looks quite complicated, is 
not in reality very difficult, and should be easily made by 
the children of a good second or third grade. Its foundation 
is a 6’’ square, folded on the dotted lines, and cut on the 
solid ones. This forms the well-known kindergarten box. 
Cut two slits, each ?’”’ deep and 3” apart on all four sides of 
the box (Fig. III). Fold and paste, cutting the slits 
through the laps also (Fig. II). 

Next cut a strip, preferably of colored construction paper, 
123” long and 13” wide. Fold on dotted lines and cut on 
the solid ones, which are }’’ long and 3” apart. If no paper 
more than 12” in length is available, use that, and cut a 
piece 1”’ by 13”, fold through the center of the shorter side, 
bring the ends together, and paste the small piece under- 
neath as a lap (Fig. I). 

Place Fig. I with the slits beneath, above Fig. II with the 
slits above, all slits being even with one another and press 
together. The points of Fig. I will come in the center of 
each side of Fig. II. Cut, and crimp if desired, tissue 
streamers to be pasted inside the lower part of the four out- 
standing points. The tissue should match in color the 
paper from which the pointed piece is made. Handles may 
be of narrow ribbon, pasted or tied to the sides of the box. 
Crimped tissue or lace paper may be pasted about the upper 
edge, if one so desires. Both the box and fancy pointed 
piece may be of the same color, or one a color and the other 
white, or they may be of contrasting colors. 
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Pupil Project Studies 
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IX 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


A Study of Concrete 


N the early part of the study of our home community, we 
had made a list of the industries. This was a progressive 
undertaking, growing with the pupils’ expanding powers 

of observation and usual occupations, but as one of the 
chief values of such work comes from leading pupils to 
discover for themselves, instead of having their attention 
directly called to other occupations, the plan allowed them 
the pleasure of finding out for themselves through studying 
the different phases of community life, other industries and 
occupations. It became a great pleasure to any child to be 
able to “‘discover’”’ another occupation to add to the list. 

This list was kept for reference, and as the interest grew 
in what was being done about us, the children became 
keenly alive to the various kinds of work which contributed 
to certain phases of community life. They were especially 
interested in determining the occupations which were 
directly dependent upon nature, and which were the out- 
come of civilization, of community life. They were equally 
interested in noting which of the occupations contributed 
to the feeding of the community, which to the sheltering of 
the community, and which to the clothing of the community. 
It was thus that we came to the study of concrete. 

Even had there been no other bid to the interest of the 
pupils in this particular study, just the fact that in this they 
could learn how something is made, see people in the actual 
process of changing certain materials into something quite 
different, follow this product up and see it play its part in 
the churches, homes, business houses, and other buildings 
of the community, would have made the study of concrete 
one which called forth eager effort. 

This project is offered with the belief that it will prove 
one that many teachers will find worth while. For, in 
addition to what has already been noted, there are two 
reasons which make its appeal almost universal. 


1 In most schools, shelter is one of the big divisions of 
the third grade geography work. 

2 There are not many projects of a manufactural type 
simple enough for third grade study. 

A study of concrete comes within the requirements in both 
of these respects, and ties up with many interesting phases 
of community life. 


Initiating the Project 


Some of the steps preliminary to the actual study of 
concrete were: 


1 Ina conversation lesson, a summary was made of the 
types of homes, and the materials of which they were built, 
from the time of the Tree Dwellers to our own day, and 
among different peoples—the Eskimo, Japanese, Arabs, etc. 

2 Pupils were led to consider buildings and building 
conditions in the city and in small towns and rural com- 
munities. 

3 Pupils were led to observe the buildings in our own 
community, consider the work the building of these houses 
necessitated, the different kinds of materials of which the 
various parts of these buildings are made, and something 
of how the materials are obtained. 

We were now ready for the detailed study of concrete. 
The children were asked to pay especial attention to the 
buildings of concrete, the part played by cement, and see 
what differences they could note as to the material itself. 
In the meantime they were to find out what they could as 
to just what concrete is, and how it is obtained. 


Development 
Early in our investigation a realization of the great 





difference between concrete and stone had come. We had 
seen that concrete is made by man while stone is supplied 
by nature. 

It was thus that we found out what we knew, and what 
we did not know, about concrete, and we determined upon 
what we wanted to know when we visited a concrete plant. 
The pupils’ own report of the results of this trip will tell 
some of the outcomes of this study. 


The Cement Stone Company 


(Written by pupils of Grade III, Lincoln School. 


Teacher, Miss 
Susan Cox) 


In a new country people generally use wood for their 
houses unless it is hard to get wood. Wood catches fire 
easily, therefore as a country becomes more thickly settled 
and people live close together in cities, stone and brick 
are used. 

Of Jate years large numbers of concrete houses have been 
built. At first people thought such houses would not be 
safe and that they would not stand cold winters and hot 
summers. But it has been proved that concrete is a success, 
provided it is properly made. A well-made concrete is not 
affected by fire. A concrete house needs no paint and less 
fuel is needed to keep it warm. 

At first only solid blocks, made to look like rough stone, 
were used for houses. But the hollow block soon took the 
place of these. This is cheaper. Houses built this way are 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer, and moisture does 
not work through the walls. 

Our third grade class: visited the plant of the Cement 
Stone Company, of Rocky Ford, located at 207 South 
Twelfth Street. We saw the men making hollow blocks 
of concrete. Before seeing the blocks, we were shown a 
small sample of all materials which are used by this Com- 
pany in the manufacture of their products. Portland 
cement is made of limestone and marl. This is pulverized 
and heated in a rotary kiln. A sort of clinker is formed 
and this is later ground so fine that most of it will pass 
through a 200-mesh sieve. The cement used here is made 
either in Portland, Colo., or Concrete, Colo. There are 
about twenty plants in the United States that make 
Portland cement. 

The next thing we saw was a sample of crushed rock, 
obtained by crushing the boulders found on the hills south 
of town. The company has its own crusher. 

The sand used comes from a pit north of town. We were 
told that the sand used must be free from dirt. We were 
shown two samples of colored sand. The coloring oxides— 
black, brown, red and yellow—are obtained from companies 
in the east. Most of the facing material comes from the 
mountains of Colorado. Two kinds of granite may be 
mixed with the facing material to give a granite effect. 
The use of this makes lawn furniture very pretty. 

After seeing the samples of materials we were asked to 
go inside where we saw them mixing the materials. One 
part of cement, two parts of sand, and one part of gravel 
were placed in the mixer and dry mixed for about one 
minute. Then the right amount of water was added and 
the mixing continued for one and one-half minutes. We 
were told that it is very necessary to have just the right 
amount of water. 

Then we came to the best part. We saw them put 
concrete into the mold and with a machine that pressed 
seventy pounds, the concrete block was soon made and laid 
to one side to dry. It takes two or three weeks for them 
to dry thoroughly unless they are placed in the steam curing 
chambers, and then it takes only forty-eight hours. When 
we saw the machine make a block so quickly we were not 
surprised to know that this company can make a thousand 
blocks in one day. Some of the blocks are 8 x 16 inches 
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and sell for 20 cents each. Others are 8 x 18 inches and sell 
for 22 cents each. 

The canning factory, the Electric Service Station, the 
Dau Home at 601 South Thirteenth Street, and some other 
buildings in town are made in whole or in part of these 
blocks. 

Mrs. Latson’s home, 603 South Ninth Street, and Mr. 
J. E. Sherar’s home at 300 South Tenth Street, are also 
made of ‘concrete bricks. Some very pretty trim-stone, 
made at this plant, is used in the Baptist Church. White 
cement, which is much more expensive than gray cement, 
was used for this. 

The building blocks were the only things we saw them 
making. A piece of lawn furniture was in a mold, where it 
had to stay for three days. After this it had to be cured 
by sprinkling with water each day for about two weeks. 
A number of lawns in town are made to look more attractive 
by the use of these vases and flower boxes. The Library 
Park is soon to be supplied with some of these flower vases. 
The flower pots are worth from $6.00 to $12.00 each, 
depending upon the size. We were shown many different 
kinds of molds, and also the concrete articles that had been 
made in the molds. Among them were concrete brick, 
window sills, shingles, flower boxes, cemetery coping, letters 
for signs, and both large and small posts. These posts are 
reinforced with iron bars to make them stronger. Some of 
these posts are in use around the reservoir. 

Besides the articles which we saw this company make, 
any special article which any one wants can be cast from 
concrete. The materials from which concrete articles are 
made are very heavy. For this reason concrete articles 
are manufactured in sections of the country where nature 
has supplied many of the raw materials. When either the 
materials or the finished products have to be shipped for 
any distance the cost of concrete articles is much greater. 

We have fifteen miles of concrete sidewalks in our city. 

The Cement Stone Company supplies articles for Otero 
County; they also ship some ornamental and trim-stone 
up and down the Arkansas Valley. 

The Stave Silo Company, of Rocky Ford, is the only 
company doing similar work near here. Besides this, there 
is the Hydro Stone Company of Pueblo. 

Rocky Ford has been very fortunate, for Nature supplies 
a very good quality of sand and rock near the city and these 
are used in making concrete. A special kind of coloring is 
obtained from the “Cedars.” This is a big section of 
country out in the dry lands where stunted cedars grow. 
It is also very necessary to use water which is free from too 
much alkali or acid. The companies in Rocky Ford use 
the hydrant water which comes from artesian wells. 

Concrete that is carelessly made is dangerous to use and 
may give out at any time, but concrete that is made of 
the best materials and properly put together is a very 
valuable article. This company is very particular about 
molding their name into the products they turn out. This 
is because they are proud of their work and guarantee it. 


Another third grade carried the study further, learning 
more of uses other than as building material to which 
concrete may be put. Much of what they learned may be 
gleaned from the written class report which follows. 


The Western Concrete Products Company 


{Written by pupils of Grade III (Summer Session) Liberty School. 
Teacher, Miss Engels.) 


The Western Concrete Products Company Plant is in 
the eastern part of Rocky Ford, just south of the Santa Fe 
Railroad. It was built in the spring of 1920. At first it 
was called the Arkansas Valley Concrete Stave Silo Com- 
pany, and made only silo staves. Now it is called the 
Western Concrete Products Company, and makes material 
for buildings as well as staves for silos. 

This company has six plants in Colorado. The first one 
was built at Longmont, Colorado, about twelve years ago. 
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The men who built it did not care to make money. They 
wanted to encourage farmers to build more silos. But they 
made so much money that they thought it would pay to 
build other plants in different towns in the state. So they 
joined themselves together in a company, and built other 
plants at La Salle, Canon City, Delta, Grand Junction and 
Rocky Ford, all in Colorado. They are planning to have 
still other plants at Sterling and Durango. All these towns 
are in rich farming districts where farmers need silos. 

Mr. C. O. Clark, Rocky Ford, is Vice-President of the big 
company. Mr. M. B. Mendenhall is Secretary of the 
Rocky Ford plant, and Mr. A. P. Gumeson is manager. 

The plant at Rocky Ford cost about $22,000.00. It is 
soon to be made twice as large, and then it will have as great 
an output as any factory of this kind in the state. 

In the last year, eighty-six silos were put up by this plant 
for farmers all up and down the Arkansas Valley. All 
together, we were told, this plant has turned out about 
$81,000.00 worth of business by the end of the first season’s 
run. 

When a farmer buys a silo, the factory makes’ the staves 
and door-frames, furnishes labor and all necessary material, 
and sees that the silo is put up on the farmer’s land with no 
trouble at all tohim. A silo fourteen feet across and forty 
feet high costs $765.00. It has in it 750 whole staves, 18 
half staves, 18 three-quarter staves, and 17 door-frames. 

When the plant is running full force, twelve or fourteen 
men are needed. About half of these men are unskilled 
laborers. They are paid around forty cents an hour. The 
other men have had some special training and get better 
wages. One dollar and fifty cents an hour is the highest 
wage paid. 

Last year, when the factory was in full operation, and 
when silos were being built, the monthly payroll ran as high 
as $2800.00. 

In making silo staves and other building materials, sand 
and cement are used. The sand is bauled from pits north 
of Rocky Ford. Fourteen wagon loads each day are needed 
when the season is busy. The cement is the same Portland 
cement that is used by the Cement Stone Company. 

When our class visited the plant, it was not running, but 
we saw the machinery and were told how it works. 

We saw where the sand is emptied into a pit, and were 
told how the bucket elevator carries it up to a big hopper 
above the mixer. Here it is screened and all rocks larger 
than one inch are taken out. 

The sand is then let down into the electric mixer, where 
it is mixed with concrete and water. Three parts of sand 
to one part of cement are used to make the sand and cement 
mix well. 

When everything is in the mixer the power is turned on, 
and the sand, cement and water are thoroughly mixed. 
The mixture is then emptied onto the floor and is ready to be 
shoveled into stave molds which are 10 inches wide, 30 inches 
long, and 2} inches deep. The wet concrete is well packed 
in the molds by electric stamping machines. The top side 
is made very smooth with trowels. Then the staves, still 
on the boards which make the under side of the mold, are 
lifted off into the little trucks and left 24 hours to be set. 
After 24 hours, they are wheeled to the yard and left to cure. 

Two hundred and fifty staves may be made in one day. 

We were told that the outside of the stave must not be 
allowed to dry faster than the inside. To prevent this, the 
staves are kept sprinkled for three weeks. Then they are 
ready for use. 

A gravity roller system takes the staves from the yard to 
thecar. This isa track made of little iron rollers. The end 
of the track away from the car is just a little higher than 
the other end. A stave is put on the rollers and given a 
little shove. As the stave touches the rollers it starts them, 
and they carry it on to the car. 


Cement stave silos cost more than other silos. But they 


have so many good points that the farmers are glad to buy 
them. They are fire-proof and more nearly freeze-proo 
(Continued on page 34.3) 
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Ideas to Try 


Advertisement Pictures to Mo- 
tivate Lessons in Arithmetic, 
Hygiene and Ceography 


E. G. Clarke, New Jersey 


Collect all the attractive advertisements in magazjnes. 
The children will bring in a great many if you ask them. 
You can have the children mount them on stiff paper and 
cut out the articles you wish to use. 


Arithmetic 


For one lesson you can have enough kinds of furniture 
cut out to keep a furniture store. One child can be the 
dealer and others can be purchasers. 

Another day you can have a grocery store filled with 
pictures of Mazola, Campbell’s Soup, Maxwell’s Coffee, etc. 

At another time a clothing store will create lots of in- 
terest. You can use old catalogues sent out by mail-order 
houses. 

Fruit stores and bakeries are very interesting too. 

Children love to buy and sell. Be sure they know the 
amount of purchase and change needed, as well as the 


store-keeper. 
Health 


In teaching health lessons you can find almost enough 
advertisements for the ordinary daily habits you try to instill. 

Advertisements by Colgate and Pebeco Companies are an 
incentive for keeping the teeth clean. Many ads for differ- 
ent soaps can be used in teaching the importance of clean 
clothing. Shampoo ads can be used when we are ready to 
teach that washing the hair is necessary. The advertise- 
ments of food can be used to make charts showing a proper 
breakfast, dinner and supper. 


Geography 


Many ads also furnish materials for product charts in 
geography. When you can’t find pictures of products in 
the advertisements small enough for your product maps, 
you can cut pictures from the labels on canned goods. 
L@’s use many materials which go to waste. 





A Newspaper Project 


Amy Crosby, Wisconsin 


Our second grade decided to keep a record of the inter- 
esting things which occur daily in school life, in the form of a 
class newspaper. 

The first problem was to decide what material was to be 
used for the paper. The Domestic Science Department 
furnished white wrapping paper and this was cut into sheets 
about the size of an ordinary newspaper. The children 
decided that two of these sheets, making eight single pages 
in all when folded once, would be large enough. 

A list of names, one from each child, was written on the 
board and the name receiving the largest number of votes 
became the name of the paper. “The Bain School News” 
was chosen, and this was printed in large letters with the 
name of the month in which it was “published” below, on 
the front page. 

Each page had its own heading—The Story Page, Good 
Health Page, News from Other Rooms, Interesting Days, 
Art, and Advertising were some of those used. 

One number a month was published, thereby having ten 
issues a year. November featured Thanksgiving work; 
December’s number was centered about Christmas and 
February’s was a patriotic number. 





Each page was ruled off in spaces equivalent to the spaces 
used in writing in the second grade, and divided into three 
columns. This helped to keep the writing up to the stan- 
dard size and made writing easier than if no lines had been 
provided. 

The paper included work from each subject taught and 
was correlated with spelling, reading, writing, language, 
arithmetic, nature study, health, history and art. 

Several “reporters” were chosen each week to go to 
other primary rooms for news items. Samples of these are 
as follows: 


News from the 1A Room 


Noble Conforti has a new little dog. It comes 
to school with him. It has four white paws. It 
wears a red ribbon around its neck. It plays 
games with Noble. 


News from the 1B Room 
Charles Russo moved away. He was a good 
worker. We will miss him. 


since Christmas. 
They hear us read. 


Many dolls visit school 
We like to have them come. 


The children wrote stories and poems and placed them 
in the Story Box. These were read, corrected, rewritten, 
and the best copied on the Story Page. One month a 
story-writing contest was held between three of the second 
grades in the school and the best story was written in the 
paper. 

The Good Health Page concerned a different subject 
each month. “Drinking Milk” was November’s topic, as 
milk lunches were served then. Going to bed at eight 
o’clock and sleeping with windows open, care of teeth, 
eating proper foods, play and exercise, furnished interesting 

ages. 

r Advertising proved an unlimited field and the children 
found that they needed to know where to buy different 
articles and to know their prices before making their “ads,”’ 
so that many after-school trips were made to various stores. 

It was aimed to have some contribution from each child 
in the paper each month. At the end of the month the 
children took turns taking the paper home for parents to 
read, and happy was the child when his “turn” came. 
Comments and suggestions from those who read were given 
when the paper was returned, and these cften proved an 
incentive to better work. 

To me, it was one of the most interesting projects ever 
attempted and one which held the continued interest of all 
the children. 





A Crossword Puzzle 
Peytona Douglas, Georgia 


The little first graders were simply delighted when I 
presented this crossword puzzle to them recently. It was 
put on the board, 32 x 32 inches. Then the definitions 
were also put on the board and read by the class. Volun- 
teer answers were allowed until the correct word was given 
for each. These were put in their proper places on the 
puzzle. After it was completed the /efers were erased. 

During the seat work period the children wrote the 
number and by it the answer to each definition. I have 
never seen them work so diligently. These papers were 
read out by the successful ones. 

To think that here was a crossword puzzle after their 
own heart! Call it nonsense? “A little nonsense now and 
then is relished by the wisest men.” Here was an exercise 
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with many desirable features and I counted the time and 


effort well spent. 


So pleased were they, that I copied it 


on cardboard and it was used with word-building letters 
over and over, until all had worked the puzzle. 
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HORIZONTAL 


The third vowel 

Belonged to Tom Tinker. 

Old Mother Hubbard went 

the cupboard. 

This puzzle is you. 

She lays eggs for gentlemen. 

Why do we have chairs? 

What boys will be when they 
are grown. 

School begins 
o’clock. 

The cat’s best dress. 

Sometimes a vowel. 

Sometimes a vowel. 

Use when you bathe. 

God loves : 

Little Miss Muffet —— ona 
tuffet. 

What we like to do to Baby. 

How to drink milk. 








nine 











Peas porridge , 
Upon. 

Where to wipe your feet. 
The fourth vowel. 


oo, Wh 


J 


VERTICAL 


At the end of this sentence. 

Will you have candy —— 
cake? 

Five and five. 

Same as number 20 horizontal. 

What you have when you get 
100 in spelling. 

Little Bo Peep lost —— 
sheep. 

To speak. 

Rhymes with big. 

What Jack Sprat could not 
eat. 

What the rain did to you. 





The pig heard the wolf on 
the door. 

Red Riding Hood —— the 
wolf. 


Does not p ease God. 
Who called the kettle black? 
We will be good! 
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Celebrating Birthdays 


Gladys L. Gilman, New Hampshire 


The celebration of his birthday in school is an event of 
importance in the life of the primary boy or girl, and in my 
second grade room we consider this time well spent when 
we look around at the beaming faces. 

We hold our birthday parties on the last Friday of each 
month in honor of all the pupils who have added a year to 
their age during that month. 

Of course the “piece de resistance” is the cake. This is 
made of a round hat box cut to suitable size, covered with 
pink crepe paper and decorated with white crepe paper. 
The rosebud candle-holders are placed in the top. Children 
delight in “making believe,” and enjoy this cake, even 
though it is not edible. 

We place the cake on a table, form a circle around the 
table with all the children having birthdays during that 
month in the center, joining hands; the children forming 
the ring march around singing, to the tune of “The Mul- 
berry Bush”: 


“Here we go round the birthday cake, 
The birthday cake, the birthday cake, 
Here we go round the birthday cake 

And sing to you our greetings. 


“Here is our wish for a happy day, 
Happy day, happy day. 
Here is our wish for a happy day 
To you, our dear classmates.” 


After the song each of the birthday children in turn lights 
the number of candles representing his age, and then tries 
to extinguish them all with one puff before giving place to 
the next child. 

This is followed by counting the birthday money. Each 
child brings a penny for each year, dropping his pennies into 
a box while his classmates count. This money is used for 
the refreshments for the party for the following month. 

The birthday children are then seated in special chairs 
and refreshments are passed to them first. We serve 
cookies, candy and sometimes punch. Often some of the 
mothers surprise us by contributing cake or candy. 

These are gala days to the children and are appreciated 
especially by the poorer children who cannot invite their 
friends to a home party. 





Eight Worth-while Suggestions 


Clara Thompson, Oklahoma 
(Book rights reserved) 


1 In making borders for the schoolroom, oftentimes 
hektograph copies are given to the children to be copied 
and cut out. This demands time from the already busy 
primary teacher. Here are two time-savers. The patterns 
can be inked at odd moments and left for several weeks 
and the copy taken from the hektograph will be as plain and 
clear as one made from a pattern just inked. 

2 When as many copies as needed have been made, wash 
the surface of the hektograph with a dampened sponge. 
Then make one or more copies on hektograph impression 
paper and your pattern is ready, all but the inking, for 
future use. 

3 I found at a news-stand two wire post-card holders. 
Each one would hold ninety-seven cards. These holders 
were hung, side by side, on tacks driven at the top of the 
blackboard.”s These are excellent for holding strips of card- 
board on which are printed phrases and sentences; also for 
holding word cards. 

The word cards can be so easily and quickly changed, 
different games in word drills can be given when all the cards 
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are in sight. Then, if you wish, certain words may be left 
in view for several days. If this is done, the children that 
come early often play the word games by themselves, with 
an occasional suggestion from the teacher. 


4 From your local printing office strips of pasteboard, 
that, to the printer, are valueless, can be procured without 
cost, or at a nominal price. The long strips are the very 
thing for printing silent reading material. For example, 
questions to be answered, commands to be executed. 


5 As an aid in numbers, the combinations in addition 
may be written on small pieces of cardboard and the sum 
of each on a separate piece. These are kept in large en- 
velopes; especially desirable are the ones that have flaps 
that can be fastened, as this prevents spilling. The con- 
tents of each envelope is called a puzzle. The children 
“work” the puzzles at their desks. The work is left on 
the desk until it has been verified. 


6 A “Big Ben” clock that has passed its stage of useful- 
ness as a timekeeper, but still retains both hands, is an 
incentive as well as an aid in telling time. The children 
enjoy moving the hands and thus changing the time. They 
like it better than the pasteboard dial. 


7 Print the consonants, the vowels, and some of the 
blended consonants on two-inch squares of oak tag. Then, 
during the presentation of a good phonic story, each letter 
as it is sounded can be fastened, with a small thumb tack, 
at the front of the room. The letters made in this manner 
are very plain and can be easily seen by all. 


8 By the beginning of the second semester, first grade 
children who have made normal progress, are ready and 
anxious for some lessons in spelling. This fact is proven 
by the children, of their own initiative, spelling words and 
calling the teacher’s attention to this new accomplishment. 


At this stage in their progress the Primary Instruction 
Board is a great help. A similar device can be made by 
any manual training department. 


The board rests on an easel. Across its surface are rows 
of hooks on which hang small cards, bearing the letters of 
the alphabet. Each letter is repeated eight or more times. 
The capital form is also used. One or two may work at the 
board, building words, either with or without their readers. 
In this way they learn to spell and pronounce both old and 
new words. When they have finished, the letters are hung 
in order on the outer hooks. Many times during the day 
different children are building words. Besides being edu- 
cational, this device gives much pleasure to the children. 





A Border 


Mary R. Hoge, West Virginia 


One of the most effective borders we ever made was a 
story of Peter Rabbit. The idea originated with a little boy 
who was especially skilful in cutting letters, and wanted a 
border in which we used them. 

We measured the blackboard into thirteen blocks about 
1’ and 3” by 1’ and 9”. Then the little boy cut letters 
about 1” wide and 13” high which said, “Mrs. Rabbit Goes 
to Town.” In the next block was a picture of Mrs. Rabbit 
with a basket, on ber way to town. The grass and sky 
were made of colored chalk, and Mrs. Rabbit and the 
flowers were of drawing paper colored with crayolas. 


The next block read, “Peter Runs Away,” and was fol- 
lowed by a picture of Peter on mischief bent. “Peter is 
Chased by Mr. McGregor,” followed, with Peter running 
much faster than in the second picture. ‘“ Peter Jumps into 
the Water-can,”’ saved Peter, although the can was half full 
of water. “Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cottontail have Bread, 
Milk and Blackberries for Supper,” preceded a picture of 
three happy little rabbits, sitting around a table placed 
under a tree. “Peter Takes a Dose of Camomile Tea,” 
showed Peter in a little bed, and Mrs. Rabbit with a very 
large spoon giving him the tea. 

“The End” was a picture of Peter, fully recovered from 
his escapade, and ready for more adventures. 





Questions for a Primary Teacher 
in Regard to Children’s 
Activities 
D. R. M., South Carolina 


Does this activity lead to further activity? 

Is this experience valuable for the development of the 
child? 

Is he prepared for this experience? 

Are the abilities of the child fully exercised? 

Is this as valuable as any other experience we can furnish 
at this time? 

Does the child desire it? 

Do children do this sort of thing out of school? 

Is it socially useful? Individually useful? Either or 
both? 

Do children of this age like individual or group work? 

Is it an activity that favors mental work? 

Does it impede physical welfare? Cause eye strain or 
headache? 

Does the material furnished allow for progress as the 
child develops? 

Can the child use the material you give him to make some- 
thing he wants or needs? Or is it useless gimracks that you 
have him make? 

Is it hygienic, artistic? 


The above list of questions I submitted for group dis- 
cussion in primary work at Teachers’ College. We like 
them. 





Toys for Tiny Tots 
Quacky Duck 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


Quacky Duck, Quacky Duck, 
Went to sea in a bowl. 

The water was wet 

For the poor little pet, 
And O how the waves did roll 
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Reading in the Sixth Grade 


Gertrude Straman, Ohio 


OME startling revelations were in store for me when I 
made a survey of English literature among my sixth 


grade pupils. I found there wasn’t a single pupil in 
the class that came to me that could recite from memory 
half a dozen short poems. I found that about half the class 
couldn’t recite a single poem of two stanzas. 

I also discovered that while many children read rather 
voluminously, most of the reading was confined to series 
of books that boys and girls find so thrilling and engrossing 
—books that could not be classed as literature or “near 
literature.”” Meanwhile the good old books that live and 
will live for time to come were lying unread on the shelves 
of the public library, to which all the children had free and 
continuous access. 

As a result, I have revolutionized my work in English 
literature and reading. First, we talked about reading in 
general and the object of reading. We read some beautiful 
quotations on “Books” and “Reading,” and we discussed 
the reasons why people read. We agreed that the mission 
of reading was to get pleasure or inspiration or knowledge or 
to find beauty. Then we discussed various books read by 
members of the class and found that the children thought 
that some were worth while, others not. Then I tried to 
direct their attention to what was worthy, and tried to make 
it easy for the children to get those books that were really 
worth while. I wanted the children to form their taste on 
this kind of literature and teach them to be discriminating. 

A number of good books in the schoolroom seemed to be 
the thing. So we started a collection. I brought a copy 
of “Little Women,” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and “Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales,” which I had in my book-case. I asked the 
children to bring to school those books which they have 
enjoyed and were willing to share with the class. No 
choice bindings or valuable treasures were to be brought. 
Within a week we had sixty books. Some had to be 
returned, as they were unsuitable. 

A book rack was made for us in the manual training room. 
Had I been teaching in a school in which it was impossible 
to get one any other way, I should have made one out of 
two dry goods or grocery boxes, by putting a shelf in the 
middle of each one and nailing one box on the other. A 
coat of brown stain would have made it presentable. 

Every book had the name of the owner in it. If a child 
wanted to read a book he took it. No records were kept. 
When the book was finished, it was replaced in the book- 
case. There was one rule not to be violated. No book 
was to be taken out of the schoolroom without the owner’s 
permission. As nearly every child had one or more books 
in the case, he saw the advisability of this rule. Ifa certain 
book was wanted we simply asked for it in class and it was 
produced at once. 


When did we read? There was a reading period every 
day and while I was working with a group, the remainder 
of the class were reading books, not fragments or snatches 
of books. Reading between bells was permitted, provided 
all other work was made up. Many a child came to school 
half an hour early, took his seat, and, in a few minutes, was 
oblivious to all about him. 


Every two weeks we had reports, oral reports on the 
books read, brief, impromptu, but vital, simply and naturally 





given. They embodied the following points: Who wrote 
the book? What kind of a story was it? Where was the 
scene laid? Who was the most interesting character in the 
story? Why did you like the story? 

In the class was a lad who came from out of town. He 
was over age for the grade, had a good mind, but somehow 
had not learned to use it well. He really did nothing very 
well, although he had ability. He said he never read— 
didn’t like reading. After the first day of book reports, he 
took a book from the shelf and also asked me to make out a 
library card for him. He wanted a book that was reviewed 
that had come from the library. He has been a constant 
reader since. 

The rack of books in the schoolroom was only the opening 
wedge to literature, and to the splendid public library to 
which the children have access for the asking. I posted 
several lists of books variously labeled, “ Books You Would 
Enjoy,” “Books of Adventure,” “ Books for Girls,” etc., on 
the bulletin board inmy room. I frequently found a boy or 
girl standing before it, card and pencil in hand, taking down 
the names of the books. If the library facilities in our city 
had been less good, I would have brought in as many books 
as I could have borrowed from the library for the term. In 
that case we should have had to keep a record, of course. 
As it was, I found I had only to direct them and to start 
them and I was helping form a habit which I hoped would 
last a lifetime, at least long after they have outgrown my 
grade. 

In the English notebook which every child makes is a 
page entitled, “ Books I Have Read This Term.” Another 
dage is entitled, “Books Every Thild Should Read,” and 
another, “‘ Books Every Child Should Own.” It will take 
a number of days to make out these lists, as it calls for 
thought on the part of each child and provides quite a bit of 
discussion, both at home with the parents and members of 
the family and in school with the other children. 

When I sit working with a small group in a reading lesson, 
and I look over to the other side and see every child en- 
grossed in his own delightful story, the pleasure and beauty 
of it mirrored in his face, I feel that I am on the right track. 
I hope that they are forming a habit that will grow stronger 
with the years and will bring them much joy and inspiration 
as well as knowledge. 


Our Book List 


Treasure Island—Stevenson 
Call of the Wild—London 
Kidnapped—Stevenson 

The Black Arrow—Stevenson 
The Talisman—Scott 


Arabian Nights Tales 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land—Carroll 

Nights with Uncle Remus—Zarris 

Water Babies—Kingsley 

Adventures of Hans Nils—Lagerlof 


Lorna Doone—Blackmore 

Ivanhoe—Scott 

Tale of Two Cities —Dickens 

Captains Courageous—Kipling 

Twenty Thousand Leagues,Under 
the Sea—Jules Verne 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales 

East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon—Thorn-Thomsen 

In Chimney Corners—McManus 

Wigwam Stories—Judd 

Wigwam Evenings—Eastman 


Last of the Mohicans—Coo per 
The Pathfinder—Cooper 

Ways of the Wood Folk—Long 
The Spy—Cooper 


African Game Trails—Roosevelt 
Biography of a Grizzly—Seton 
African Campfires—W hite 
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Blazed Trail—White 


e Tom Sawyer—Twain 
Magic Forest—W hite 


Huckleberry Finn—Twain 
Prince and Pauper—Twain 
a on Dr. Doolittle—Lofting 

Last of the Great Scouts—Cody 
Robin Hood—Pyle 

Story of Siegfried—Baldwin 
Otto of the Silver Hand—Pyle 


Letters to His Children—Roosevelt 
Dutch Boy Fifty Years After 
—Bok 
Story of My Life—Helen Keller 
Up from Slavery—W ashington 
Boys’ Life of Roosevelt—Hagedor 
Refugee Family—Canfield 
Uncle Tom's Cabin—Stowe 


Oregon Trail—Parkman 

Adrift on an Ice-Pan—Grenfell 

Grenfell of Labrador—W allace 

My Life with the Eskimo—Stef- 
fansen 

Two Years Before the Mast—Dana 

Heidi—S pyri 

Moni, the Goat-Boy—S pyri 

Little Lame Prince—M wlock 

Dog of Flanders—Ramee 


Little Men—Alcoit 

Little Women—Alcott 

The Old-Fashioned Girl—Alcoitt 
The Secret Garden 


Little Lord Fauntleroy—Burnett Story of Mankind—Ven Loon 


Jackanapes—Ewing 
Merrylips—Dix 


Lucky Sixpence—Knipe 
Little Captive Lad—Dix 


Mrs. Wiggs—Rice 
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Books and Reading 


Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, let us read. 


_If you employ your time in study, you will avoid every disgust in 
life. You will not wish for night, nor be weary of the day. You will 
be neither a burden to yourself nor unwelcome to others.—Seneca 


For he who knows a book to read, 
May travel lightly without steed 

And find sweet comfort on the road. 
He shall forget the rugged way, 
Nor sigh for kindly company, 

Nor faint beneath the load. 


If we encountered a man of rare intellect, we should ask him what 
books he reads.—Emerson 


My early and invincible love of reading I would not exchange for the 
treasures of the Indies.—Gibbon 


Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves to mankind. 
—Addison 


Everywhere I have sought rest and found it not, except when sitting 
apart in a little nook with a little book—Thomas a Kempis 


Magazine Pictures in English 


E. G. Clarke, New Jersey 
(Book rights reserved) 


After teaching a lesson or two on pictures in each grade, 
I appealed to the children to bring some good pictures from 
magazines tome. Before long I had about fifty pictures of 
advertisements on hand. The majority were well chosen 
too. This makes a good collection for the year. 

The following lesson was given on one picture brought to 
me. The picture represents a Civil War veteran, in his 
living-room, telling a story to a Boy Scout. 


. The Plan 
Teacher’s Aim 


1 To stimulate the children’s imagination. 
2 To correlate with children’s study of Civil War. 
3 To have children tell the story they find in the picture. 


Children’s Aim 


To tell orally the story they find in the picture and later 
write it. 


I Motivation 


Teacher Isaw old Mr. Smith dressed in a blue uniform, 
this morning, going toward the Armory. Why was he 
dressed that way? 

Child He is a Grand Army man. 

Child He is an old soldier. 

Teacher Who knows what war he fought in? 

Child He fought in the Civil War. 

Teacher You have almost finished studying the Civil 
War. Would you like to see a picture of a Civil War 
veteran? 


II Presents picture to class. After they have all had a 
chance to look at the picture, I asked, “Who is the 
boy in this picture?” 

Child He is a Boy Scout who has come to hear a story. 
Teacher Would you like to give the boy a name? 
(Children agreed on Jimmy Brown.) 

Teacher Shall we name the old soldier? 

(Children decide to call him Mr. Smith.) 

Teacher Why do you think Jimmy Brown came to visit 

Mr. Smith? 

Child 1 think Jimmie is a member of the Silver Fox 

Patrol. Perhaps the boys asked him to find out just how 

Mr. Smith helped during the Civil War. 


Teacher When did he visit the old soldier? 
Child He went one Saturday morning. 


Teacher What did he ask Mr. Smith? 

Child “What battle did you fight in? Will you tell me 
about it?” 

Teacher What does the old man say? 

Child “Come right in the living-room where my things 
are.” 

Teacher What happens then? 

Child Mr. Smith sat down in his chair before the fire. 


He placed his drum and drummer cap on the floor near him. 

Teacher Anything else? 

Child He found some old maps which he laid over his 
knee. 

Teacher What did Jimmie do? 

Child Jimmie seated himself on a low stool in front of 
Mr. Smith. 

Teacher What did Jimmie say? 

Child He asked Mr. Smith when he went to war. Mr. 
Smith said, “I was only fifteen when I took my drum and 
joined Company H.” 

Teacher How did Mr. Smith feel about going? 

Child He felt it would be fine to beat a drum for the 
soldiers when they marched. 

Teacher What battle do you suppose he took part in? 

Child I think he fought in the Battle of Gettysburg. 

Teacher Why is he using his hands? 

Child He is telling how hard the Confederates tried to 
win the battle. 

Teacher Did Mr. Smith do anything beside beat the 
drum? 

Child I think he had to take messages from the General 
to one of his Captains. 

Teacher What might have happened on such a trip? 

Child He might have been shot in the leg so he couldn’t 
walk. 

Child Perhaps he crawled all the rest of the way to 
deliver the message. 

Teacher Fine! What did the captain say? 

Child He told the boy he was a hero because he had 
helped win a battle. 

Teacher Is Jimmie interested? 

Child Jimmie is so interested that he leans forwards 
looking into the old man’s eyes. 

Teacher What does Jimmie say at the close of the story? 

Child He thanks Mr. Smith and goes home. 
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Teacher What happens at the next Scout meeting? 

Child Jimmie told the Scouts about the brave deeds of 
Mr. Smith when he was only a boy. 

Child The Scouts all agreed that they would try to do 
some service, too. 

Teacher Who is ready to tell the story? 

(Children raise hands.) 

Teacher Before we tell it, let’s make an outline. 


III Outline given by children: 
1 The Scout Meeting. 
2 Jimmie’s Visit to Mr. Smith. 
3 The Report. 


IV Teacher Shall we name the story? 
Child ‘The Veteran of the Civil War. 
Child A Soldier’s Story. 

Child An Old Veteran. 
Child ‘The Boy Scout and the Veteran. 


V_ Selecting good words to use while telling story. 
on blackboard as child gives words.) 


(Write 


uniform messenger 
scout captain 
veteran general 
battle hero 
drummer Gettysburg 
Confederate marched 
Union 


VI Allow children to use their own title and tell story. 
One may tell entire story or one may start the story and 
another continue. A third may finish it. 


VII Write the story. 

If time permits and it usually does in a forty-minute 
period, the children are allowed to write the story. 

The following story was written by a 5A pupil. 


A Soldier’s Story 


At a meeting of the Boy Scouts, Jimmie Brown was asked 
to visit Mr. Smith. “You know he is a veteran and he 
might tell you of some of his brave deeds during the Civil 
War,” said the boys. 

The next day, Jimmie was up bright and early. He 
reached Mr. Smith’s house at nine o’clock. Mr. Smith was 
surprised to see him. 

“What do you wish, Jimmie?” he asked. 

“T came to see if you would tell me how you helped win 
the Battle of Gettysburg,” said Jimmie. 

“Why, yes, Jimmie. Come into the sitting-room,”’ said 
Mr. Smith. 

Jimmie went into a room where he saw a gun hanging on 
two nails under the shelf of the fireplace. Mr. Smith placed 
his drum and cap on the floor beside a chair. 

After they were seated, Mr. Smith said, “On this map 
you can see just where we fought in that dreadful battle. 
I was only a drummer boy. When the General thought 
we were going to lose, he told me to take a message tothe 
captain on the left flank. I started to go as fast as I could. 
Something hit me in the leg and I fell down. I was almost 
there. I crawled the rest of the way. The captain called 
me a hero and said I had saved the day. I was proud to 
help my country.” Here Mr. Smith’s eyes filled with tears. 
Jimmie thanked him and went home. 

At the next Scout meeting, Jimmie told his story. The 
boys said they would always be ready to do something to 
help their country too. 


In the August number of the Ladies’ Home Journal is a 
colored picture of children playing. It is an advertisement 
of the Corn Products Refining Company. The picture is 
splendid for second and third grades. In the October 
issue is an ad. by the Lehn & Fink Company, suitable for 
first grade. In the November issue are three splendid 
pictures for English. One is published by the American 
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Laundry Machinery Company. The subject is “The 
Mother Question,” suitable for second and third grades. 
Another is an advertisement for the Radio Corporation of 
America, suitable for sixth grade. Another is the ad by 
the Earnshaw Sales Company on Vanta Baby Garments, 
suitable for first grade. 

Be sure to choose pictures with color and action, although 
some black and white pictures may be used. 





Special Day Programs 


Vura Hudson Cockran, Oregon 


ANY teachers would like to observe all special days 
with a program of reasonable length, but combat the 
idea because they think of it as meaning time taken 

from other work, irregular classes, or extra time and labor 
placed upon the teacher and the child after school hours. 

Through the story, the picture and dramatization, special 
days are made very much alive to the child and a keen de- 
light experienced in living them. These days can be made 
more interesting, more lasting in meaning and reverence, if 
observed by what we call the “Special Day Program.” 

The problem is solved when teachers will make their 
programs an outgrowth of the pupil’s everyday work. A 
wealth of material is afforded which will be a means of 
making each day a delight and stimulating a lasting interest 
in the days to be observed. 

Following will be found a group of suggestions for pro- 
grams during the remaining months of school. The mate- 
rial for these programs may be an outgrowth of opening 
exercises, music, language, history and recreation. 


I March or April Program 


A Songs—Progressive Music Series 
1 Dandelion 
2 Pussy Willows 
3 Wind Song 
4 The Robin 
B Poems 
1 Poem suggestive of March or April 
2 The Wind—Robert Louis Stevenson 
3 Dandelions 
4 If I Were a Sunbeam 
C Stories 
1 William the Silent 
2 Queen Wilhelmina and Princess Juliana 
3 Story of Easter. (May be told by the teacher) 
4 Leak in the Dike 
5 Japanese and Chinese Stories 
a Burning of the Rice Fields 
b ‘The Stone Cutter 
6 Chicken Little. (May be dramatized) 
7 How the Rabbit Got His Long Ears 
D Dutch Dance 


II Mothers’ Day Program 


A Songs 
1 Butterfly Song 
2 Mother’s Knives and Forks 
3 Soldier Boy, Soldier Boy 
4 The Mulberry Bush 
B Poems 
1 Hundreds of Stars 
2 ILove You, Mother. 
C Stories and Poems 
1 Memorial Day Stories 
2 Mother’s Day Poems to be read by the teacher 
III Poets’ Day 
A Pupils may relate the life of some poet and give 


poem, song, or talk, referring to each incident of the poet’s 
life. 


(May be dramatized) 
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The Story of Milk VII 


Elizabeth T. Fox, New York 


Milk Products 


BUTTER 





CHEESE a MILK 





Colors 


(Ct slit in Background — Darl Blue 
LS Apster Ta\s\e Black 
Slip Knife 

















Butter through Cheese Orange 
Bottles Cream 
Butter dish — Cream 
| Cottage Cheese — Cream 
ButTer Ye lowe 
sea Knife Black 


Butter-d ish | et¥ers— Penci \ 
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Tree Asleep 


Spring’s Awakening 
Mary S. Butler 


HIS is a playlet for second grade children, in which a 
whole grade may take part. The boys and three of 
the tallest girls may represent trees, one small boy is 

Johnny-jump-up, and six girls represent Spring Fairy, 
Daffodil. Dandelion Tulip Violet and Pansy. Any 
number of girls may be butterflies. 

No scenery is required, but if the playlet is given on a 
stage any springlike decorations may be used. The play 
may be easily given in the schoolroom, the only stage 
properties required being six small chairs 

Including the two solo dances, the time consumed is 
about twenty minutes. 

The costumes are of crepe paper in the following colors: 
Spring Fairy in pale green; Pansy and Jobnny-jump-up in 
royal purple; Violet in pale lavender with green trimmings; 
Tulip in red; Daffodil in orange; and Dandelion in pale 
yellow. The boys who represent the trees and the three 
girls who are Willow Trees wear dark clothes, with head- 
bands and collars of dark green crepe paper. Each tree 
holds a small leafy branch. 

The curtain goes up, disclosing the trees standing at the 
back of the stage, with their heads bowed, eyes closed, and 
branches hidden behind them. The flowers are seated on 
six small chairs, heads resting on arms on backs of the chairs, 
all fast asleep. 

Soft music sounds, and Spring Fairy dances in with a 
smalJl basket of flowers in her hands. She does a solo dance 
for three or four minutes, during which time the trees and 
flowers continue to sleep. 


Spring Fairy Why, see how brown the trees look! They 
are all sound asleep. I shall wake them up. Wake up, 
Trees! Wake up, and put on your new green leaves. 
Spring has come! 


(Trees all wake up, lifting up their branches. which have 
been concealed behind them.) 


Trees See our new green leaves! Now the birds and 
flowers will come back, for Spring is here! 

Willow Trees (three tall girls) Weare the Pussy Willows! 
See our soft gray catkins! 

Spring Fairy (touching sleeping Daffodil with her wand) 
Wake up, Daffodil! 

Daffodil How dark it was down under the ground! I 
am so glad to see you, Spring. Welcome, welcome! 

Spring Fairy Where is your cousin Tulip? Shall we 
awaken her? Wake up, Tulip! 

Tulip O Cousin Daffodil, how glad I am to have a new 
red dress! I got so tired of my old brown one. Spring, 
I am so glad to see you! 
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Entertainments 


Spring Fairy 
Dandelion. 
Dandy dear! 

Dandelion 
all day! 
winter. 


Let us go and wake up the little yellow 
I know she is tired of winter. Wake up, 


O dear Spring I am so happy, I could dance 
How good the sunshine feels after the long cold 
And see the pretty trees! OI must dance for joy! 


(Dandelion dances a solo, after which all the Trees and the 
Flowers who have been awakened sing, “ Little Yellow Dande- 
lion,” from “Songs of the Child World,” by Riley and Gaynor.) 


Little yellow Dandelion, growing in the grass 

With your head of shining gold, merry little lass. 

When your pretty hair turns white, pray what will you 
oO? 


Will you plant a hundred more flowers as bright as you? 


Little Pussy Willows, budding on the tree, 

When we see your fuzzy coats, blithe and gay are we, 

For we know that Spring has come, when you first 
appear, 

Know that soon the bluebird’s call joyfully we’ll hear 








Flowers, Wake up 


Spring Fairy But where is dear shy little Violet, with 
her big blue eyes? Surely she must be hiding around here 
somewhere. Wake up, Violet. Spring is here! 

Violet O Springtime, we violets have been awake a long 
time. but we have been hidden from sight. I am glad to 
see Daffodil, Tulip, and Dandelion, but where is my jolly 
little friend, Johnny-Jump-Up? 


Spring Fairy Wake up, Johnny! (Shakes him.) You 
are late. Don’t you see Violet and all the rest? 
Johnny-Jump-Up (yawning and stretching) Ar-ar-ar, 


0000-00-00! O hello, Spring! Is it time for you again? 
I’ve had such a nice nap, but I’m glad I’m awake now. 
And there is Daffodil in a pretty new dress, and Tulip, and 
allthe rest. But where is my sweet little cousin, Miss Pansy 
Blossom? 

Dandelion O, I saw Pansy as I danced along. 
fast asleep. Let us wake her up, Spring Fairy. 

Spring Fairy Wake up, Pansy, and let us see your new 
purple dress! 


She is 





The Chorus 
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Spring Awakening the Trees 


Pansy Why, here are Springtime and all the Flowers! 
Welcome, Cousin Johnny! I had such a lovely dream. I 
saw butterflies dancing all about. 

Johnny-Jump-Up Call the butterflies, Springtime. 

Spring Fairy Come, Butterflies, dance in the sunshine! 


(Butterflies dance in as all sing “ Butterflies Hide and Seek”’ 
from “Lilts and Lyrics,” by Riley and Gaynor.) 


We are butterflies dipping, as we flit here and there, 
All the honey sweet sipping from the blossom cups rare; 
Now away one is flying, from the garden she goes, 
Can you guess who is hiding in the heart of a rose? 


(All hum the song again, while Bunterflies dance.) 





Butterflies 


Daffodil Let us all join hands and sing to Queen Spring 
time for bringing us here. 


(Trees join hands on back row, while flowers and butterflies 
jo hands on front row, and all sing “Spring Dance” from 
“Lilts and Lyrics,” by Riley and Gaynor.) 


Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, wee birds are singing, 
Up in the blue see the lark swiftly winging, 
Down in the clover the honey bee humming, 
Springtime is here, springtime is here, 
And summer is coming. 











Daffodil, Pansy, Violet, Dandelion, Johnny-Jump-Up 
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Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, bumblebees zooming, 
Over the garden goes buzzing and booming, 
Hark to the drone of his musical humming, 
Springtime is here, springtime is here, 
And summer is coming. 


May Dances 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


SE a tree for a May-pole, if a movable pole is not 
available. The children prepare the streamers of 
cloth, crepe paper, or even paper chains made by 
interlacing strips of paper and pasting in place. 
The costuming consists of garlands of daisies or other 


flowers, and crepe paper sashes and, perhaps, caps. Each 
child may design his or her own costume. 
Then choose a May Queen to direct the dancing. She 


carries a scepter and a basket of flowers. 


Who shall be Queen of the May? 

Not the prettiest one, not the wittiest one! 
Not she with the gown most gay! 

But she that is pleasantest all the day through, 

With the pleasantest things to say and do— 
O she shall be Queen of the May! 


There are simple and elaborate ways of winding the May- 
pole. Start with the simple ones, and later the children will 
improvise different ways of winding, reversing and unwind- 
ing. 

These dances are simple enough for even the smallest 
children to participate in. 


I 
(March time) 


1 Players choose partners and stand in a single circle, 
facing center. 
2 Bow to partners. 
3 Clap hands three times. 
4 Stamp right foot once, then left once. 
5 Partners take right hands, holding high, and each 
or skips to left, then back to position. 
6 Bow to partners. 
7 Repeat 2 to 6. 
8 All join hands to form a large circle. 
9 Run to left eight steps. 
10 Reverse and run eight steps to right. 


Il 


1 Bow to partners as all stand in circle. 

2 Clap hands three times. 

3 Join hands and dance around circle, six counts. 
4 Repeat Nos. 1 and 2. 


5 Join hands with partners and skip around entire 
circle to places again. 

6 Repeat Nos. 1 and 2. 
7 Join hands and skip off. 


Ill 


(Any waltz) 


1 Bow to partners. (Face’center again.) 
2 Three slides to right—point foot. 
3 Three slides to left—point foot. 

4 Bend body to right—raise. 

5 Bend body to left—raise. 

6 Raise heels—arms overhead. 
Heels sink—lower arms. 

Repeat Nos. 4 to 8. 

9 Three slides to right—hop once. 
10 Three slides to left—hop once. 
11 Three slides to right—point foot. 
12 Three slides to left—point foot. 
13 Bow to partners. 












A May Poster 
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The Crusades 


carried light into darkness, brought to Europe the knowledge of the 
music of the older civilization, solo or accompanying instruments, inspired 
the orders of the Troubadours, Trouvéres, Minstrels, and M 


which led to the birth of Modern Music. 
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innesingers, 


RHYTHM 


Fundamental Rhythms, Number 1, Number 2 - 193% 
Fundamental Rhythms, Numbers 3 and 4 - 19379 





Knight of the Hobby Horse, etc. - - - - 18853 
Run, Run, Run; Jumping, etc. - - 18840 
Motive for Skipping - - - - - - 18253 
So 5 Dance of Greeting a <= 
733s oie 
‘>. , ©: e8 
See ckigFie 
Bos: ‘REq rE333 222 
S38 -.' .23 S5326%3 3 
= 3 4 e Sa >a og 0 32 WX 
Mata: g FS a oe ee 
QOrtteei:: e625 > 4S 
SRe8Be:: 2 Ua Sk Ok TA 
~~ ’ o 
OxrzdcFeg:: “PReoee oe 
J) tft" 38 ‘Sree ree 
sAB= 33a § we oe 548 
Oe ee ne an De EES 
Fetes ozs ae + «a 
=~ 6655-F § ee dee 
siSisze er 
gSeo gos 5 fee < 
Zoevwak Sey: Ss ma 
eS Sg Eu Deer Dance - - 35749 ~S~S-:: a wn 
= 232° A Perfect Day - - - - 857 =25 °° 
43 = Medicine Song - - - - - 17611 =) = > 
oc Whoopee Ti Yi Yo - -.- - - 19059 ” 2 
Sweet is True Love - - - - - - - 18146 
From an Indian Lodge - - - - - - - 19460 
Good News; Live a-Humble - - - - - - 17663 
Listen to the Mocking Bird -- ----.-- - 19250 


1 Dream of Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair - 45324 


AMERICAN MUSIC ) 





Our mission of carrying the MUSIC of all the world to the 24,000,000 children of 
the schools of America, is scarcely less holy or far reaching in its results. We have 
unlocked the treasure house of all the world’s great and beautiful music, and organized 
it into delightful studies of the elements of which Music is made, building them up 
again into the perfected composition. 


Are your pupils really studying music or only about it through one little phase of its 
technique? Or are you giving them the rea/ music itself? Think it over. 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
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The Fairies’ May Fete 


(A little play put on by the First Grade, Lacey, Wash.) 
Greta E. Miller, Washington 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

LittLe Girts—Dainty, light dresses. . 

Farry GopFATHER—Brown, one-piece suit, brown cap, and bag with 
sand. 

Farry Etves—Full crepe dresses, light colors, big wings with tinsel. 

FLowER Giris—Pink and white dresses. Big white wings. 

Paces—Black suits, with black panel front and wings, edged with 
tinsel. 

Farry QuEEN—Dainty pink dress, silver crown, long train. 

TREE Nympus—Green, one-piece suits. , 

PRINCESSES OF Dew Drops—Soft, white dresses, very full with 
sparkle. Paste and snow sparkle on heavy cheese cloth will give 
sparkle effect. White wings. 

Moonseam Farrtes—Boys in silver-gray one-piece suits and large 
wings. 

SUNBEAM Fatrres—Yellow with wings. 


SETTING 
A rose garden—throne, a bower of pink and white roses. 


(Enter two little girls with dolls, sing “Looking for the 
Fairies” —Page 22 of Song Reader, McLaughlin and Gil- 
christ.) 


First Girl My, I’m getting so tired of looking for the 


Fairies! It seers we will never find Fairyland. 
Second Girl Poor baby is so sleepy, too; let’s rest here 
awhile. 


(Sing “Lullaby” —page 24 of Song Reader, McLaughlin 
and Gilchrist—then lie down on grass and drop to sleep.) 


(Enter Fairy Godfather.) 


Fairy Godfather Ah, my childien, it is time you are 
asleep! Here cre some sweet fairy dreams. 


(Sings first two verses of “The Fairy Godfather” —page 51 
of the Song Reader, McLaughlin and Gilchrist.) 


(Enter two little Fairies to announce the Fairy Queen.) 


First Fairy The Fairy Queen has called all the Fairies 
to a May-pole Dance on the green to-night. 


(Sing “ The Fairy of Dreams,” page 7 of Churchill-Grindell, 
No. 3. The refrain may be changed to read) 


Down in our gaiden, 
Rose scented gerden, 
Cores our sweet fairy of dreams. 
Down in our girden, 
Rose scented garden 
Comes our Fi iry Queen of Dreams. 


(Enter the Queen’s procession.) 


(Two little flower fairies, four fairies drawing Queen’s chariot, 
hold trumpets—slow music as procession slowly circles stage to 
Queen’s throne. Two little fairy pages in rear. As Queen 
leaves chariot, fairies drawing chariot bow low on either side 
of throne (three on each side), while fairy flower girls strew 
flowers in Queen’s path to throne. Pages carry Queen’s train. 
Pages stand on either side of Queen, flower girls a little in front 
of them. When Queen is seated, fairy elves stand.) 


First Elf Look, my Queen, there are some children who 
may wake up and find us. 

Fairy Godfather Do not fe-r, my Queen, I have sprinkled 
Fairy S. nd over them, so they shz!l dream sweetly on. 


(Fairy Elves dance for their Queen. The “Christmas Star” 
dance in the December, 1923, PRIMARY EDUCATION can be used 
very nicely here. As soon as the Fairy Elves finish dancing 
they step back on either side of Queen, the tree nymphs come 
out from among the branches of the trees and bow to Queen.) 


First Nymph We're the little tree nymphs, and we live 
in} the heart of every tree. 

Second Nymph (turns to sleeping children) We watch you 
little earth children playing in our shade, but you cannot see 
us;* you can only hear our sweetjvoices as we whisper, but 
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you think it is merely the rustle of leaves through our 
branches. 


(Circle dance of tree nymphs, singing 00-00-00 to music. 
As dance is ended, they run back in trees.) 


(Enter Princesses of the Dew Drops. Bow to Queen. 


Princesses We are the Princesses of the Dew Drops and 
we sprinkle Fairy diamonds over a sleeping world while the 
sunbeams slumber. 


(Scatter dew drops (snow sparkle) as they dance. At the 
end of the dance, they also step back by the Queen as the Moon- 
beam Fairies enter, singing) 


Little silver moonbeams two and two, 
Dancing around on the green, 

Little silver moonbeams, two and two, 
Dancing for their fairy queen. 

We dance in the stillness of the night, 

In diytime we vanish from sight, 

We'll dance by the hour 

In a nice woodland bower, 

We’re the little silver moonbeams. 


(Use the tune of “ Little White Butterflies,” from Churchill- 
Grindell, Book 2, page 31) 


(Fairy Elves and Moonbeams join in a May-pole dunce. 
When May-pole dance is finished, all join in free play dance, 
from which they are called by one of the Elves.) 


Fairy Elf Ah, my Queen, the dawn is breaking! I see 


the Sunbeam Fairies coming, so we must hasten. 


(All form in procession and leave stage. 
out.) 


First Nymph The Sunbe.m Fairies come dancing among 
our branches to waken the little earth children. 


Tree nymphs come 


(Sunbeam Fairies dance in and sing page 67 of Song Reader, 
McLaughlin and Gilchrist. Dance of Sunbeams and Tree 
Nymphs, then Sunbeams dance around children saying, “Wake 
up, wake up.” Tree Nymphs step to back of stage and Sun- 
beams hide behind them. Little girls waken, rub eyes.) 


First Girl Why, it’s moining and we’re just in the 
garden. I dreamed we were in Fairyland. 


Maypole Dance 

Waltz Music. 

Even number of boys and girls. 

Bow to partner—2 measures. 

Boys run in for streamers—1 measure. 

Bow to partner—2 measures. 

Take streamer and out—1 measure. 

Bow to partner—2 measures. 

Join inside bands. Girls on inside. 
holding streamers together. 

Turn right once around pole—small running step. 

Turn left and unwind—small running step. 

Bow to partner—2 measures. 

Girl close to pole, streamer low f.ce right. 

Boy out, streamer high, face left. 

Wind pole as far down as possible. 

Unwind. 

When back to partner, bow—2 measures. 

Girls face right. 

Boys f>ce left. 

Boys in to pole—1 measure. 

Bow to partne1—2 measures. 

Boys out from pole to next girl left—1 measure. 

Bow to new pirtner—2 measures. 

Girls in to pole—1 mexsure. 

Bow to partner—2 measures. 

Girls out from pole to right—1 measure. 

Bow to new partner—2 me:sures. 

Continue same as above, boys always going to left and 
girls to right until pole is covered as far down as possible. 
Drop streamers, run to place. 


Inside hands high, 


Small running step. 

















Your Own success 

demands better health 

for your pupils 
This program will help you 


OU cannot hope to find apt 

pupils among children who 

are underweight, languid— 
perhaps even suffering from the 
more serious effects of malnutri- 
tion. Yet so common is this con- 
dition that one-third of all our 
school children -are undernour- 
ished. Millions more are on the 
border line. 


Such children must become 
physically well before their minds 
can function at their best. You, 
as a teacher, can do much toward 
improving their health during 
school hours. 


First—form a health class 


Pick out the underweight and un- 
dernourished children and give 
them regular health training. De- 
vote 15 minutes a day or a longer 
period once a week to teaching 
them the fundamental health rules. 











NEWS of the 
Borden Health Contest 


The contest got off to a good 
start with enrollments right up 
to the very last moment. 


The daily health records for 
the first month are beginning 
to come in. The results are 
splendid. The children are tak- 
ing a real interest and compe- 
tition is already keen. 


If you haven’t yet sent in 
your March health records, do 
80 at once. 


Are the children in your class 
getting their daily feeding of 
Eagle Brand at home on Satur- 
days and Sundays? 

Remember, the contest lasts 
only 12 weeks. Every moment 
counts. 






























Weigh them once a week and keep 
a record of their weights. Have 
them keep a daily record of their 
own health habits. 


Such health training may profit- 
ably be given to every child un- 
der your care. 


Second—sgive daily feedings 
of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


ExprriMENts have shown that 
Eagle Brand is remarkably effec- 
tive in building up underweight 
children. For Eagle Brand is full- 
cream milk—the child's basic food 
—combined with sugar, which 
provides the extra heat- and energy- 
producing factors that undernour- 
ished children must have. 


It is extremely important not to 
overtax the undernourished child's 
digestion. Eagle Brand is pure and 
exceptionally digestible, yet rich 
in body- and bone-building ma- 


terials and vitamins. 


It is best to serve Eagle Brand 
at the time of the mid-morning or 
mid-afternoon recess, because Eagle 
Brand issan extra, corrective food 
and in no way should it interfere 
with the child's appetite or regu- 
lar diet. The daily Eagle Brand 
feeding may also be given at the 
time of the school lunch, provided 
that it is in addition to this. The 
teacher will also notice much fast- 
er improvement among the chil- 
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dren if she can interest the parents 
in continuing the Eagle Brand feed- 
ings at home over the week-ends. 


This complete health program is the re- 
sult of years of scientific study and actual 
practice by the Nutrition oe of the 
Borden Company. It was followed in the 
famous Borden experiments with malnour- 
ished school children. At present this same 
health program is being carried through in 
every school that has entered a class in thi 
Borden Health Contest. It is easily adapt- 
able to special needs. The important thing 
is that it enables you to start adequate 
health work among your pupils at once. 


Here is your material for 


health work 


Nutrition and Health. A complete handbook 
on this phase of school health work. Con- 
tains height and weight charts; health 
rules; a set of 20 health lessons with illus- 
trations, suggestions for posters, etc.; a 
section on malnutrition, how to recognize 
it and what to do for it. 


Samples of health records. Daily health rec- 
ords for the children to keep. Also weekly 
weight charts for the teacher. 


Reports of experiments with Eagle Brand. Ex- 

riments with undernourished children 
love been carried on with the greatest 
scientific care in such representative places 
as Public School No. 38, New York City, 
and the General German Orphanage, Ca- 
tonsville, Md. These experiments prove 
the important part Eagle Brand feedings 
play in building up underweight children 
and combating malnutrition. 


All this material can be obtained by any 
teacher, free, from the Borden Company. 
Check what you want on the coupon below 
and send itintoday. The Borden Company, 
626 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Coming of Spring 
A Pageant for May Day 


Valerie R. Lehman 


Time—Dusk, the last day of winter. 
Prace—In wood or grove of trees. 


Characters 
Morser Eartu (girl in brown gown, with green hat) 
Jack Frost (boy in white suit, trimmed with glistening tinsel) 
SPRING (girl in soft white flowing gown, trimmed with flowers) 
FArrIEs OF Ice AND SNow (three boys or girls in silver colored cos- 
tumes, decorated with artificial icicles on sleeves and cap; and with 
little bells that tinkle as they walk) 
BUTTERFLIES (three little girls in brown and yellow costumes, with 
wings) 
caaves oF SPRING (three or more little girls in pale green short, full 
costumes. They should carry garlands of green leaves. These may be 
cut from green tissue paper.) 
SPRING FLOWERS 
VIOLETS (little girl in violet dress, green hat) 
ButrercuP (little girl in yellow dress, yellow hat) 
FORGET-ME-NOT (little girl in pale blue dress, green hat) 
Crocus (little girl in lavender dress, green hat) 
Flower costumes should be all made from same pattern, and girls 
should carry flowers in their arms. 
Birps (three boys or girls) 
Red Brrp (in costume and hat of red) 
BLvueE Brrep (in costume and hat of blue) 
Rostn (in brown costume, with red on front to represent the red 
breast of the robin) 


(A play suitable for the small children, more effective when held 
out-of-doors) 


ACT I 


(Mother Earth is seated in chair covered with brown vines. 
Arrange stage to represent a late winter evening. Mostly brown 
in color. At sides and back of stage set up small trees along 
with a few pine or cedar trees, cover floor of stage with brown, to 
represent the dead leaves.) 


Mother Earth (shivering) The north wind still blows! I 
shall be glad when King Winter has called all the winds to 
follow him in his northern home; for I am weary of the cold. 
I long for the Spring to come and cover my fields with the 
softest green, for the trees to dress themselves with tender 
leaves, for all my flowers to blossom forth once more in 
radiant color and for the gentle breezes of Springtime that 
caress me so lovingly. The King came yesterday to say 
farewell, but still there is a chill in the air. It must be 
Jack Frost who lingers a few more hours with me. 


(Jack Frost comes to stage, followed by three little Ice Fairies. 
The Fairies trip lightly, moving arms gracefully, so that the 
icicles move and bells tinkle.) 


Mother Earth Ah, Jack Frost! I knew you were near, 
for I felt the chill of your icy breath. But is it not time you 
were leaving me and joining your king in the icy lands of 
the North? Spring comes very soon. I am listening any 
moment for the call of some:bird. Why do you and your 
Ice Fairies not haste away, Jack Frost? I long for the 
Springtime! 

Jack Frost (bowing gracefully) O Mother Earth, we are 
now on our way to join Winter! Last night I tried to cover 
the fields with white, aided by my Fairies, but there was a 
warm breeze blowing, and my icy breath soon melted. 
There is no longer work for me here, so I go to the North. 
1 come to bid you farewell and to wish you a happy Spring 
and Summer. 


(The three Fairies trip lightly in front of Jack Frost and, 
skipping in a circle, sing) 


Fairies of the ice and snow, 
Tripping, tripping lightly, 





Over all the world we go, 
Shining ever brightly. 


CHORUS 


Tra la, tra la, tra la la, 
Fairies of the snow, 
Tra la, tra la, tra la, la, 

To the North we go. 


Jack Frost is our leader bold, 
Him we follow daily, 
While the world is still and cold, 


Tripping, tripping gaily. 
(Fairies dance around to back of Jack Frost.) 


Mother Earth Farewell, Jack Frost, and farewell, little 
Fairies! You are all my children, and 1 Jove you in your 
own season; but now I am eager for the glad Spring. So 
farewell! 


(Jack Frost and Fairies, waving and skipping, leave stage.) 


Mother Earth Now, for a pleasant dream, for I am sure 
that the song of birds will waken me. 


(She lies back in chair and closes eyes, appearing to be in 
deep slumber. After a few seconds there is faint music, flute 
preferably, at the back of stage. Then upon the stage come the 
three birds, quietly on tiptoe. They go to the left of stage and 
stand there. Then come the leaves, dancing and swinging 
their garlands of paper leaves. Next come the flowers, dancing 
upon stage, and stand beside birds. Then comes Spring, 
followed by three butterflies, who flit about her. Spring stands 
near center of stage.) 


Spring (softly) Our Mother sleeps, tired from a long, 
cold Winter. How happy she will be to see all the bright 
faces once more. Little Birds, sing a song to waken her! 


Birds (sing) 
Bird Song 


Ped. Pad Pet. Ped. 





(Continued on®page 340) 

















Bright Eyes Are Eager! 


HE classroom is a magic place now. Little 
eyes eagerly pore over beautiful Dopson NATURE 
PicturRES. Thousands of teachers win high 


a success because children are fascinated with 
Visual Education. It is a joy to learn their 
lessons. Give your students hundreds of nature 

picture subjects for just a few cents. 
Dodson 


Order liberally to-day. You will find them 


ature your greatest help. 
ictures 
$ X)¢ a: 


BIRDS Maybe your students see the birds 


sz, and should learn to know them— 

go aes or maybe they never had a chance 

pr to enjoy =ey AL beautiful 

. songsters. either case you 

? = & inches) need our Bird Pictures, the finest 

inthe world. There are hundreds 

of them. Exquisite in color. 

Each a faithful reproduction of 

the living bird and personally en- 

dorsed by Mr. Dodson, President 

of the American Audubon Associ- 

ation. We will make a selection 

30 for $1 for you or you can name the birds 
you want. 


' INDUSTRIALS 12 for 25c 


(Black and White 

—6 x 9 inches) 
Let the children learn 
with their own eyes 
about the lumber camps 
—how the trees are 
sawed, hauled, cut into 
lengths, transported for 
their use in their homes. 
Here is the entire story 
in wonderful pictures, 
4 with descriptions. Com- 
plete group of 12 for 25c. 











‘(Allin Color Precious stones are 
—729 inckes) fascinating to little 
folks. Quartz is 
something they 

should know. And 

marble and copper 

Each and lead. Order a 
3c — few for every child. 
[Minimum Twenty four differ- 


order ° 
15 pictures] ent studies. 


@. | e 
{ Sd + j 
= INSECTS 


cups | Un Colors What child does not 
‘ | 729 inches) love the Butterflies, 
and all the lovely, 
‘| 18 for downy Moths? This 
OF sroup is one of our 
| 55e¢ best. 

‘ JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
. ' 903 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 

& f Mr. Dodson is President of the American 

a fj Gs Audubon Association and is the Original 

, Bird House Man 

66 99 20tull page illustrationsin colors 
+ SONGS ABOUT BIRDS A beautiful book. Price $1.50. 
tC ee ee ee ee ee ee 
| MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY | 

l JOSEPH H. DODSON, 903 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois. 
l I am enclosing $.......... for your Nature Pictures as marked below: 

Number Pictures Number Pictures 
| of INDUSTRIALS —— of MINERALS 

— of BIRDS ———— of INSECTS 

| Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and information 
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on how my boys and girls can join the American Audubon Association, 
Junior Membership. 
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TOURIST THIRD 


SUNDAY, sEepTEen 





CABIN MENU — 


BER 14,1924 


BREAK FA st 
Grape Fruit 


Oates! Porridge— Mik . ra 
orce 
Broiled Breaklast Bune, *7mouth ym 


S 7 
Boiled Eggs to nti, #8" 29d Tomatoes 


case Beet "aise Potatoes 
i C Mixed Picki 
Fresh Breakfast R ts se — a 
— olls White, Rye and Swedish 
~~ ermelede — 
Coltee 
LUNCH EON 
Green Pea Soup 


Grilled Chicken’, — we Sicilienne 


Roget Broil, 
jauce mes Clase 


Corn Flakes 


wa Porty 


Boiled Potat 
oes 
xed Pickles 


“Y An abundant 
appetising Cuisine 
is a feature of the voyage 
“to and from 


EUROPE 


CUNARD 
VACATION SPECIALS 


ROUND TRIP FARE 


*195 <x 


Comfortable, well-ventilated private state- 

rooms for two or three persons, many baths, 
large dining halls, lounges and libraries, plenty 
of deck space for exercise and recreation will 
appeal particularly to professional people, college 
men and women and others off for a summer 
vacation. 


cuits 


For those who wish to spend some time on the 
other side, interesting, inexpensive tours have 
been arranged: 


. 26 pays for a trip of about three weeks to 
2 London and Paris and back. 


for a brief tour of Great Britain, Ireland 
$33 1 and parts of the continent (with a wide 
choice of itineraries). 


Longer tours at correspondingly moderate rates. 


Read what a Cornell student, a Wellesley girl, and 
a professional man traveling with his wife and 
child say about the accommodations, service and 
company on a Cunard Vacation Special. They 
were winners of the $600 in cash prizes offered 
by the Company for the best descriptions of 
actual voyages, and their stories are now pub- 

lished in booklet form. 


Write for the 
THREE PRIZE-WINNING STORIES 


Full information and sailing schedules on 
request. Reservations are being made now. 


THE WORLD'S FASTEST 
PASSENGER SERVICE DE LUXE 


RENOWNED CABIN STEAMERS 


CUNARD 


and ANCHOR Lines 
25 Broadway, NewYork 


or Branches and 
Agencies 











































The Coming of Spring 
(Continued from page 338) 


Cheer up, cheer up, chee, 

Wake, and you shall see 

Little birds, pretty birds, 
Singing in each tree. 


We are glad we’re here, 
Springtime is so dear, 
Little birds, pretty birds, 
Singing everywhere. 


Each will do his best, 
Build a little nest, 

Tiny eggs, speckled eggs, 
Softly there to rest. 


Baby birdies wee, 
One and two and three, 
Sing a song, all day long, 
Cheer up, cheer up, chee. 


(Mother Earth awakens with a start and, rising to her feet, 
speaks joyously) 


Welcome, O welcome, glad Springtime again, 

With your warm sighing breezes and soft gentle rain; 
Your birds and your radiant flowers so fair, 

That fill with their fragrance the sweet balmy air! 


Through the long silent night I’ve waited for you 
To bring the bright sunshine and sky of soft blue; 
Adorn me, my children of glorious Spring, 

And happiness back to your Mother Earth bring! 


The song of your birds shall resound through the hills, 
And bright flowers bloom by the murmuring rills! 
The tiny new leaflets shall cover the trees, 

To shelter the gay butterflies and the bees! 


(Mother Earth seats herself in chair. 
center of stage and sing) 


Song of the Flowers 


Vatema R. Lenuan 
7 


The flowers trip to 








Little flowers of Spring are we, 
Blooming gayly, gorgeously, 
Colors bright of every hue, 
Glistening with morning dew. 


(They take each other’s hands and skip lightly in circle as 


they sing chorus.) 
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Happy little flowers, happy little flowers, 
Happy little flowers of Spring are we; 
Happy little flowers, happy little flowers, 

Blooming radiantly. 


(Stand still while singing second verse.) 


Flowers yellow, red and blue, 
Pink and orange, purple too; 
Fill the heart with glad new joy, 
Some for ev’ry girl and boy. 


(Flowers dance back to former places on stage, little leaves 
shaking garlands of leaves, trip to front and, bowing to Mother 
Earth, sing) 


Lightly, lightly hover, happy, gay and free, 
Make a dainty cover for each barren tree. 


CHORUS 


Flutter, flutter, gayly on our way; 
Leaves of Springtime, in the breezes sway, 
Young and tender, but we truly know, 
In Spring sunshine, we shall quickly grow. 


Each leaf has a duty, simple though it be, 
Fill the tree with beauty that the world may see. 
Chorus 


(Mother Earth nods at them smilingly. They trip lightly 
to former places on stage. Butterflies come to front of stage, 
skipping and waving their wings to represent flying. They 
bow to Mother Earth and continue flying as they sing.) 


Butterflies (sing) 


Gay Butterflies 













Butterflies bright on golden wing, 
Gayly, gayly flying; 

Hand in hand with happy Spring, 
Gayly, gayly flying. 


CHORUS 


Flying high and flying low, 
Over hill and vale we go, 
Gently, lightly flying. 


Softly we bend each bud to kiss, 
As we go a-flying, 
And not a single flower miss, 
As we go a-flying. 
(Continued on page 342) 


Chorus 
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Our Mothers 


(Continued from page 309) 


(He goes to the table, places his flowers upon it, and stepping 
to the left of the table, faces front. A little Dutch maid in 
wooden shocs and white cap enters, with her hands filled with 
tulips of all colors. Her left breast bears the Dutch word for 
mother—moeder. Going to the center front, she speaks:) 


From Holland, a land of dikes and windmills, I bring 
tulips to our mothers, whom we call moeder (pronounced 
“moo’der”’). Ours is a land wrested from the sea by our 
forefathers and to-day filled with contented and busy 
people. We Dutch girls and boys know the patient love 
and thrifty care of real mothers. To these mothers in all 
lands we offer tulips to-day. 


341 


(She places her flowers under the picture and takes her 
place at the left of the boy from Italy. A little Japanese girl in 
kimona, with fancy combs and pins in her hair and cherry 
blossoms in her hands, enters. The cherry blossoms will be in 
bloom at this time in many places. They may easily be made 


with twigs and tissue paper. She goes to center front and 
speaks:) 


In the far-off Land of the Rising Sun, we speak a different 
language and we live a different life from yours. Our 
mothers we call—(pronounced “ha ha’’). From tiny babies 
we are taught to love and obey our parents. Although our 
Japanese mother is not so fortunate in ber position in the 
home as the mothers of other lands, we Japanese children 
love her dearly. For her sake we bring flowers to-day— 

(Continued on page 347) 














SAVE YOUR BOOKS AND THUS SAVE YOUR MONEY 
DURABLE BOOK COVERS 


Provide Additional Support and Reinforcement for Textbooks and are a 
Protection against Hard Wear, Handling and Soiling. 


The HOLDEN UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 
BOOK COVER MATERIAL 


is the Strongest, most Durable and Pliable, Sanitary Material ever used in Book Covers. 
SAMPLES FREE 








President 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 























MILES C. HOLDEN, 
si: “¢™ College Centers Centcrs 
Scenic Center, 


Gites your summer in Logan, Utah, in the picturesque 

G Hear of the Rockies.” Here America’s greatest sum- 

mer faculty will be at your service—28 distinguished 
educators offering courses in all the major branches of learning. 
Earn graduate or undergraduate credit, study for term of 
6 weeks or full summer quarter, in a school standardized and 
accredited. Such celebrities as Carver and Turner of Har- 
vard, Ellwood of University of Missouri, McCollum of Johns 
Hopkins, Kilpatrick of Columbia, Cowles of University of 
Chicago and Franzen of University of California. Ellwood 
and Carver will teach full quarter, nearly all the others for 
term June 15 to July 25. 


The National Summer School 


Yellowstone, Zion National Park, Bryce 
Canyon, and Grand Canyon of Colorado 
easily accessible from Logan. Spend 
your vacation in the West, combine 
education and pleasure. 

Use excursion rates with stopover 
privilege. 















1st Term: June 15 to July 25. 2d 
Term: July 27 toAug. 29. Register 
June 12 or 13. Registration fee: 
$25 1st term, $35 full quarter. Write 
at once for Catalog. Address: 








A PENCIL that helps little 
fingers ‘‘make the grade’”’ 
more easily—that IS a pencil 
worthwhile. 


The ‘‘Beginners’’ 
contains this pencil. 


Packet 


And it’s yours when we 
learn your address. 


a 





Made in U. S. A. by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City - - N. J. 

































The Coming of Spring 
(Continued from page 340) 
(They dance back to former place on stage.) 


Spring (sings) 
Spring is here, sweet Spring is here, 
And all the seasons, cold and drear, 
At last are gone. 
The birds sing sweetly in the trees, 
While all around the busy bees 
Are up at dawn. 


Violets peep from winter beds, 

Crocus’s lift their little heads 
To kiss the sun, 

Forget-me-nots in morning dew 

Look up and shyly nod to you, 
For winter’s gone. 


Spring (speaks) Come, little leaves and bright flowers, 
let us adorn Mother Earth. 


(The leaves begin placing some of their garlands on the bare 
trees of stage, and others over arms and shoulders of Mother 
Earth. They place a large bouquet in her lap, then they place 
small clusters of flowers around the stage, in grass, near trees, 
etc. Butterflies and Birds are dancing all around.) 


All (sing together) 


Beauties of Spring 


Vauesta R. Lenwan Tzane Peck 
-™f marcato 
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Sunshine and flowers the whole day long, 
Singing of birds in the leafy trees, * 

Sunshine and flowers and bits of song, 
Wafted afar by the gentle breeze. 


Leaping and dancing the brook runs on, 
Dashing through meadows so glad and free; 
Babbling gayly from night till morn, 
Swiftly away to the shining sea. 


Carpets of green wherever we go, 
Above us the sky is clear and blue, 
Whispering winds when the sun is low, 
Fireflies aglowing amid the dew. 
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Under the maple trees in the lane, 
Hear the chirping of cricket band! 

And the lullaby of gentle rain, 
Magic of Spring is over the land. 





CHORUS 
Spring, Spring, beautiful Spring, 
Birds from the treetops a welcome will sing; 
All nature joins in a glad song of praise, 
To welcome the happy Spring days. 











A Spring Project 
(May-Day) 


(Project as given by a 2B-1 Grade) 
Connection with Children’s Lives 


1 Growth of bulbs planted in fall. 
2 Trips to woods to see flowers. 
3 May Day celebration. 


References 


Legends of the Spring-time 
Sleeping Beauty 
Fairy Tales 


Music 


1 Child Life in Music 
Fairy Music, Page 92 





Butterflies, 51 
Violets, “67 
Daffodils, “36 





Jack-in-the-pulpit, “ 69 

2 Robin Dear—Song—Churchill and Grindell, Book II 
Little Miss Twlip—Progressive Music Manual 
Spring’s in the Air—Congdon Music Reader, No 2 
Gold and Crimson Tulips—Gaynor, No. 1 








Illustrations 
Pictures 
Bulbs at school 
Flowers in woods 
Nature study 





Achievements! 
1 Strengthening of imagination of children. 
2 Bringing out the originality. 
3 Gaining of poise and ability to speak before audience. 





I How Project Originated 


1 In Nature Study 
Children began study of spring flowers and how they 
awaken, such as violet, tulip, spring beauty, crocus, 
daffodil. 
2 In Language 
Children conceived idea of writing about flowers to tell 
parents, so brought about idea of writing a play 
about spring. 
3 In Art 
a Desire to make May baskets led to making of clay 
baskets and filling with flowers to present on this 
occasion. 
b Making of programs for parents and designing with 
spring designs. 


II Plans Made by Children 


Social Studies 
Study of our environment 
1 Country about us 
2 Woods and fields 
3 Lawns 
































(Continued on page $45 
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Little Leftover 


(Continued from page 313) 


came into the Cookie-shop. He seemed to see 
Little’Leftover the minute he stepped inside. 
“O Big Cook!” he cried; “will you sell me 
that little lame Cookie-Man for a penny?” 

“O,” thought Little Leftover happily, “some- 
body wants me! Somebody wantsme!” And 
it took just a minute for Big Cook to wrap him 
up and take the dingy penny the little boy 
offered. 

Soon Little Leftover felt little eager fingers 
untying his wrappings. “O,I’mso glad I have 
you, so glad!” said a small, sweet voice, and 
he was hugged close in soft, warm arms. He 
looked around when he could get his breath 
and found he was in a little room, gloomy 
looking and very poorly furnished. He looked 
up and saw that he was in the arms of a little 
girl. O such a little girl, so pale and tiny! 
And there was something beside her! A 
crutch! Then she was lame like Little Left- 
over himself. 

He looked at her closely. Her little face, 
framed in a wreath of yellow curls, was full of 
joy. Her eyes shone with a glad light and then 
Little Leftover was glad too, and his jolly smile 
crinkled over his face, for he had found happi- 
mess. He was a Birthday Cookie, too. He 
was making someone happy. 





Eating for Efficiency 


(Continued from page 319) 


presence of gases in her digestive tract. Her 
trouble was intensified by worry and nervous- 
ness which she did not try to prevent. 

Miss Miller began her meal by forgetting 
shop and resting a minute. Her hot bouillion 
stimulated her stomach and furnished a little 
protein. Her fruit salad contained vitamines, 
minerals and natural sugar; she obtained suffi- 
cient protein and fat from the meat of the pie, 
starch in the wafers with her salad and in the 
pie crust. This was easily digested and at 
night she ate a full meal, heavier, but still care- 
fully selected. If she gives as intelligent atten- 
tion to air, exercise, cleanliness and sleep as 
she does to food, there is no reason why Miss 
Miller need not live to an enjoyable old age 
herself and be a source of comfort and cheer to 
her pupils and to her friends. If we realized 
how much food has to do with our physical 
being and with our spirits and mental ability, 
we would make real effort to secure sensible 
combinations of pure wholesome material. Of 
course boarding-houses do not often supply a 
diet such as we have recommended, but Ameri- 
can teachers are resourceful enough to over- 
come even that obstacle. 





Pupil Project Studies 


(Continued from page 323) 


than other sitos. This is very important, for 
after frozen ensilage thaws out it ferments and 
becomes dangerous as well as unfit for food. 
The silos do not leak and never wear out. The 
ones that were in the Arkansas Valley Floods 
were not at all damaged, while other buildings 
were moved or washed away. 

Besides being used to build silos, these staves 
are used in making water tanks, elevators, 
grain bins, and coal pockets. If the staves are 
well made anything made of them is satis- 
factory They are strong, durable and fire- 
proof. 

As a person rides around the country, he may 
see a number of stave silos. Haines Brothers, 
south of town, have two large ones on their 
ranch. Near the Grand View School, south- 
east of Rocky Ford, is a water tank made of 
the staves. Ina few years, such silos and water 
tanks will probably be very common in this 
«country. 
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Spend a Profitable Summer 


Traveling 
And Go Back to Your School Room Next Fall with 


a Wonderful Store of New Knowledge and 


Experience and a Nice Bank Account 





learn, ambitious, keen, free 


S&S If you had an op- 
portunity to spend an 
invigorating summer amid 
the constantly shifting delights 
of new scenes and new faces— 
if you knew that it would not 
only make you a more valuable 
teacher, but wouldalso add sub- 
stantiallyto your bankaccount, 
would you do it? Of course you 
would! And that’s been the immediate 
reaction of many other teachers. 
That’s why we have added many 
teachers to our organization each sea- 
son. Last summer several made more 
than $1000 during the vacation period, 
and the average was better than $50 a 
week. 33% of the women were offered 
permanent positions in September and are 
valuable members of our staff today. 
Are you between the ages of 25 
and 40? Are you willing to 










to travel? Then, if 
you've had two years’ Nor- 
mal School or College training and 
three or more years’ teaching expe- 
rience—your opportunity is HERE! 

Write usa letter—a complete sketch 
of your interests and ambitions, edu- 
cation and experience. Make it a real 
portrait of yourself and include such 
important facts as age, health, the date 
you can begin, and length of time you 
can work. Preference will be given to 
those who can begin earliest and work 
longest. 

Training is part of the equipment 
we provide free of charge, along with 
all the regular requirements of the 
business. We pay railroad fare—and 
you enjoy a profitable, happy vacation. 

While you are learning, a regular 
weekly check arrives for necessary ex- 

penses. And as soon as you under- 
stand the rudiments of the business, 











$4000 per Year 


“To have visited the 
places and seen the 
sights I have seen 
would have taken 
quite asum ofmoney, 
but traveling with 
Compton’s has made 
it possible for me to 
earn $4000 per year 
and see the country 
also.”’—Ruth Rounds. 














$5000 per Year 


“IT haveaveraged dur- 
ing my five yearsmore 
than $5000 per year, 
have beenabletosave 
a substantial part of 
my earnings, andwith 
the help of the Com- 
pany to invest it so 
that it is paying mea 
splendid return.” 
—Emma M. Baum. 





























you will be given an oppor- 
tunity to earn at least $50 
a week. 





$75 per Week 


“‘I am making more 
money than I made 
in the schoolroom, 
and the work is 
much more inter- 
esting. I am aver- 
aging now around 
$75.00 per week.” 
—Grace B. Patton. 











Learn tomorrow whether you are qualified by writing TODAY. Address Dept.P.N.1 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Garland Building, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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A Spring Project 
(Continued from page 342) DELIGHTFUL 
Music “Low Cost” 
1 Fairy music 
2 Rhythm dances of flowers as they opened and * 
closed ee nale se aie Vacation 
3 Song by children, “Spring in the Air” —Congdon’s 
Music Reader, No. 2 Lake 
Nature Study 7 
Flowers, birds, butterflies Cruises 


Flowers, birds and butterflies chosen to take part: 

Violets, Daffodils, Spring Beauties, Butterflies, 
Robin, Bluebird, Jack-in-the-pulpit 
Art 
1 Making of May baskets of clay painted and shel- 
lacked to hold water 

2 Making of programs for play 

3 Making of floral hatsand costumes for play (Original) 

For Flowers 
Hats made from colored crepe paper, green crepe 
paper for leaves to decorate dresses. For birds and 
flowers use Volland books for illustrations. 

Programs made of gray construction paper, 9’’ x 6”, 
with flowers drawn at side, contained names of pupils 
taking leading parts. 

Writing and Language 

Writing of play—How to signify scenes, persons, etc. 

Use of capitals, periods, etc. 
a At beginning of sentence 
b Names of places 
c At end of sentence 


III How the Plan Worked Out 


Brief Outline of Play 
Act I—Curtain lowered. Two children go to look for 
(Continued on page 349) 











Mid-week, Week-end 
and Five Day Trips 


¢ PEED-COMFORT> 


Eight Sailings each Week between 


Chicago and all Northern Michigan 
SUMMER RESORTS 


“Just Long Enough” 








The Scenic Route to and from Historic Mackinac Island. 





Large, modern steel steamers ‘‘Manitou,”’ ‘“‘Missouri,”’ 
“Puritan.”’ Excellent Dining Service. Orchestra, Dancing 
and Deck Games. 





Ask for illustrated older containing complete information regarding ‘ares, 
schedules, etc. Make your reservations early. 


MICHIGAN TRANSIT COMPANY 


B. J. Kennedy, Gen. Pass. Agent 


Municipal Pier . Chicago, Ill. 
Tickets and reservations at all principal Railroad, Steamship and Travel 
Agencies 














Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 
ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has 

been tested by continu- 
ous use in thousands of 
schools throughout the 
country. It has proved to 
‘ WS be efficient in all respects, 

- : noiseless, dustless, simple 
Price, $32.50 and swift in oe 
The Little Giant isa modern It is guaranteed to clean 
pygionic device i 'pet this. Dlackboard erasers to your 
accepted aristocrat of black- entire satisfaction—or your 


board eraser cleaners to work - 
in your school under our guar- money will be refunded. 


antee of satisfaction 

The Little Giant is oper- 
ated by a Universal motor, adapted to all electric 
currents; it is provided with nine feet of Under- 
writers’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to 
attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly 
made of malleable iron and aluminum, its weight 
is but eight pounds and can be shipped by par- 
cel post. 











JAMES LYNN CO. 
Address Dept. E 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


Silent Swift Dustless Simple Inexpensive 




















INSTRUCTION IN MAKING 
GARDEN POSTERS 


(An excerpt from one of our Art 
Service Letters on this timely topic 
telling a second-grade teacher how 
to present the subject.) 
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“Cut flower shapes—all different—from 
lightly tinted papers which the children 
have completed with ‘Artista’ Water 
Colors the previous day. 


“Outline the flower and leaf forms with a 
firm line of ‘Crayora’ in color. (The 
children will already have begun to do 
this. Did you ever watch a child who was 
busy cutting? After his tongue goes in 
he reaches for his precious box of ‘Cray- 
OLA,’ even though: you have not suggested 
it, and his arm movements begin.) 
“Combine the flowers with lettering in 
‘Crayora.’ Make a large group poster 
from the flowers left over. 


“The Juncheon napkins for the Parent- 
Teachers’ Meeting could be decorated with 
flowers in the corners.” 

Send for your copy of the “Little Folio of 
Art Service Letters” containing illustrated 
helps for each grade. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42™ St. New York, N.Y! 


Manufacturers of the best-known Crayons in the world 
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For the Stand-up Noah’s Ark 
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Geography Projects 
(Continued from page 318) 


D_ How to make the seat on the schooner 
and a driver to sit upon that seat. 

(One little boy informed us here that they 
did not use lines in those days, but guided the 
oxen by means of a long pole.) 

E How to make a wooden schooner and 
wooden oxen. 

F How to make chimneys that would stay 
on the roofs or attached to the side of the 
houses. 

G How to make boats that would last and 
not blow over. 

H How to make a hill. 

I How to show the means of defence used 
by the pioneers. 

(This project and the one on Indian Life 
were worked out during a definite four-week 
period, in order to place them in a special ex- 
hibit held for Dr. Hosic, at Rochester, New 
York, in the spring of 1924. Because of the 
fact that the time allotted was shorter than I 
would ordinarily give to such work, there was 
more formal presentation of models and pat- 
terns than usual during the period.) 





Our Mothers 


(Continued from page 341) 


the cherry blossoms, which she so painstakingly 
teaches us to arrange. These we place beside 
the flowers of America, the lily of France, the 
roses of Italy and the tulips of Holland. 


(She places her flowers on the table. As she 
turns front after doing so, the other four children 
step forward, two on each side of her. She steps 
with them several paces toward the audience. 
All five simply but clearly speak in unison.) 


No matter how different may be the name, 
The heart of a mother is ever the same. 


(They stand there as the curtain falls. If there 
is no curtain, they pass from the platform quickly 
but in order.) 





Important Announcement 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc.—book- 
publishing department of the Atlantic 
Monthly Company—and Little, Brown & 
Company, the oldest book-publishing firm in 
Boston, have enteredinto an association for 
the promotion of common interests. 

All books hitherto issued by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press will be published in the future 
by Little, Brown & Company, under a dis- 
tinctive trade mark, as ‘Atlantic Monthly 
Press Publications.” 

This term will also apply to future books, on 
which the two firms shall agree as representing 
in general the type of publication now identified 
with the Atlantic Monthly Press. All such 
books, many of which have borne or will bear 
a direct relation with The Atlantic Monthly, 
will be prepared for publication. editorially 
and in format, at the Adlantic offices. The 
processes of manufacture and distribution will 
be handled by Little, Brown & Company. 

The long experience and established reputa- 
tion of Little, Brown & Company in the pro- 
duction and sale of volumes of the highest class 
will insure for all “Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publications” an influence and prestige among 
all classes of book buyers commensurate with 
their recognized literary importance. 

The existing Atlantic Monthly Press books, 
including those planned for spring publication, 
will be distributed henceforth by Little, 
Brown & Company. 

Beginning with the autumn of 1925, each 
new book issued under the co-operative plan 
will be designated “‘ An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publication” and published by Little, Brown & 
Company. The retail book room of each firm 
will be continued as heretofore. 
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What are you going to do with the golden days 
ofsummer? To just spend them at home—doing 
nothing —would mean to be nothing, see noth- 


ing and gain nothing. To spend them traveling, 
means to spend a lot of money. 


But you can invest them—and every day declare 
dividends in new places visited, new people met, 
and a definite sum of money earned. And the 
pay will not be in dollars only, though you can 
easily earn more of them in a few weeks than 
you can in months of teaching school. The ex- 
perience will pay you in new ideas, in social 
contacts, in renewed energy, and in the con- 
sciousness of a worthy work well done. 


Entirely Different 


THE Book OF LIFE is not merely an educational 
work. It will take you out of the atmosphere of 
the school room and give you a refreshing change. 
It is a welcome relief from your work as a teach- 
er, yet your teaching experience fits you unu- 
sually well to do the work successfully. 


Write for ‘‘The World’s Greatest Need”’ 


Decide to do something “‘different”’ this summer. Take the 
first step today by writing for this book. It tells how THE 
Book OF LIFE is different. Positions for men and women. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


2317 Prairie Avenue - - Chicago, Illinois 


The Rook of fife 
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ion? 


FROM BOOK REVIEWS 


“THE BOOK OF LIFE should 
interest every person who ap- 
—— the present-day need 
or vitalized religious training. 
It is intended to make the Bible 
the most readable and interest- 
ing, as well as the best loved, 
book. It gives parents, teachers, 
Bible students and ministers an 
easy, definite, logical plan of 
religious education.”’ 
“THE BOOK OF LIFE is not 
only the Bible but also a Book 
of Knowledge about the Bible."’ 


FROM MINISTERS 
“You, in your way, are doin 
what I as a minister have tri 
to do in mine."’ 

‘There certainly will come an 
enrichment of life, reaching 
even beyond our imagination. 





Margaret M. Lockman, A. B. 
“I used to begin each school 
year with practically a clean 
bank book. Now I can truly say 
that THE BOOK OF LIPE offers 
boundless opportunities and 
advantages. here is no maxi- 
mum limit of financial return; 
but there is a progressive field 
of useful activity wherein is 
found independence, respect, 


ciation for services rendered."” 


contentment and a wholesome 
demand as well as deep appre- 
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Nature Study in the Public 
Schools 


(Continued from page 301) 


education,” says Professor Van Cleve, “it is possible to 
do anywhere in the country.” 

An important phase of the nature study program in 
Toledo is the work of gardening. The older children are 
instructed in the principles of gardening in the schools 
and their home gardens activity is supervised by visiting 
teachers. Gardening is included in the nature education 
program because of the belief in the contributions this child 
activity will make to the formation of character and good 
citizenship. The flower garden activity is motivated with 
the idea of making the entire city more beautiful. 

The City Beautiful Committee of the Toledo Chamber 
of Commerce has related itself to this child interest by 
awarding prizes each year for the best of these gardens. 
In March of 1924 Professor Van Cleve circulated pledge 
cards among the children in this City Beautiful project. 
Five thousand children signed the cards, one thousand 
agreeing to the garden-making clause and all agreeing to 
keep yards and picnic places clean and free of rubbish, 
and in general to do everything they could to help make 
Toledo clean and beautiful and to keep it so. Of the 
thousand gardens planted, it became a fine task, indeed, to 
select the best one hundred and the prize winners. School 
gardening has not reached the ultimate in Toledo, but a 
splendid showing was made. While little attention was 
paid by the children to form and landscape effects, still the 
results were excellent, for color rioted in them all. And 
the gardens were immaculately kept. One prize-winning 
garden was the work of a tiny cripped boy, suffering from 
infantile paralysis. It snuggled close to the kitchen door, 
but was as bright a little garden as one could wish to see— 
phlox, verbenas, pinks, petunias and California poppies 
mingling their gay posies. Another prize garden was made 
by two little colored girls. Their humble home was glorified 
by their efforts—great patches of poppies, cosmos, larkspur, 
and bachelor’s buttons flaunting their colors all over the 
back yard. Another finely cared for garden was the work 
of a girl of ten—the youngest child to enter the contest. 

After the prize-winning gardens (sixty-eight in all) were 
photographed, their owners in their midst, a flower show 
was given, and other prizes were awarded for cut flowers. 
So successful were the gardens, that another year will see 
a much greater impetus in the direction of this branch of 
nature study. 

Some of the elements of the educational philosophy 
which motivate Professor Van Cleve in his nature work in 
Toledo, he sums up as follows: 
| “First. The present curriculum in the elementary 
schools deals almost wholly, and therefore to too great an 
extent, with the activities and achievements of mankind. 
There is not a subject in the established curriculum which, 
more than in a very incidental way, turns the mind of the 
child to the achievements of God in nature. Even the 
subject of geography, which deals with nature more than 
any one of the established curriculum subjects, is concerned 
merely with man’s triumph over nature and his utilization 
of it to suit his own purposes, and is not concerned with 
nature as an open book of supreme interest and beauty 
and a revelation of the Supreme Mind. Surely no education 
is to be regarded as satisfactory, even elementary education, 
which does not see to it that the child becomes aware of 
and appreciates the rare beauties and wonders of the earth 
and of the universe fashioned by the hand of the Creator 
for our dwelling place. This is the function of nature study 
and this factor in education should be made a very important 
one. 

“Second. Any person who is attentive to the interests 
of children knows that a normal child is fundamentally 
interested in natural objects, and certainly there is no 
good reason why this interest should not be utilized to the 
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end of securing for the child an extended knowledge and a 


sure appreciation of nature. How can there be any justi- 
fication for crowding this type of education out of the way, 
by extensive studies in geography, history, literature, and 
other subjects which are added to the fundamental ‘three R’s’? 

“Third. One of the most important values of nature 
education is the contribution it makes throughout the life 
of the individual to the proper use of leisure time. In an 
extensive and continually increasing degree the peoples 
of this nation are spending much of their leisure time in 
the out-of-doors. Who can over-estimate the intellectual 
and spiritual satisfactions that would come to a generation 
trained to observe, understand and appreciate the book 
of nature? 

“Fourth. A knowledge and love of nature are essential 
to a proper appreciation of much that is in literature, art and 
music. The greatest writers, in speaking of nature, either 
in general or specifically, have always had a real experience 
with it as true as their real experience with human life. 
The nearer one can approximate the experience of an artist, 
the better can he appreciate the artist’s message. 

“Fifth. To fail to see the revelation of God in nature 
is to have an incomplete spiritual experience. The great 
religious leaders of all time have not failed to see this 
revelation, and no civilization can achieve its highest 
without experiencing it. 

“Tt is because of my profound conviction of the truth 
of this educational philosophy that I have joined the ranks 
of the pioneers in the nature study movement, for, although 
this movement in education was begun forty years ago, 
it may still be said to be in its pioneer stage.” 





A Flower Project 

(Continued from page 302) 
Marigolds—John Keats 
I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud—William Wordsworth 
The Violet—Jane Taylor 
To the Dandelion—James Russell Lowell 
The Rhodora—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Calling the Violet—Lucy Larcom 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit—Lucy Larcom 
Lilacs—Lettie Sterling 
The Daisies—Frank Dempster Sherman 
The Flowers—Robert Louis Stevenson 
Goldenrod—Frank Dempster Sherman 


Much amusement may be provided by the following 
contest. If the children are rather young, it would be a 
good idea to have the answers on the board in a confused 
arrangement and let the children select the proper answer 
for each question. 


What was the bride’s name? Rose. 

From what country did she come? La France. 

What did she call the groom? Sweet William. 

Whose consent did they want to gain? Poppy. 

How did the groom greet his bride? Tulips. 

What flower did she represent for the last time? Old 
Maid. 

What flower did he represent for the last time? 
Bachelor button. 

What did she wear on her head? Bridal wreath. 

Who married them? Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

At what time were they married? Four o’clock. 

Who were the bridesmaids? Pansy, Violet, Lily, 
and Myrtle. 

12 Who was the best man? Jonquil. 

Who attended the wedding? Seven sisters. 

Why did she marry him? Marigold. 

How did he rule her? Golden Rod. 

What did she leave her old beau? Bleeding Heart. 

What was thrown after them? Lady’s Slipper. 

What did her friends whisper when she left? Forget- 
me-not. 

What does she now wear on her head? Bluebonnet 


or whe 
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When Summer 
Comes Again 


(Continued from page 307) 


university, I shall soon make friends. O, I 
shall make the most of every minute, for I have 
a definite goal to attain—an ideal for myself— 
and travel is merely an agent in realizing it. 
My ideal is this—to see without prejudice, 
to be open-minded, fair and tolerant, and to 
bear in mind always that what I am doing is 
for the good of others, primarily. I want to 
travel for my own pleasure, but more than that 
I want experience which will so broaden my 
scope that I shall have more sympathy and 
understanding of my fellow men and women. 
I strive to bring to my schoolroom new 
thoughts and new ideals, and thus broaden 
the horizon of my pupils and their parents. 
Although I do not close my eyes to the 
financial gain to myself, my ideal is not mate- 
rial, for I want to be an influence for growth in 
my work, to serve my pupils, my school, my 
community, and through them my nation. 
Bon voyage! 





A Spring Project 
(Continued from page 345) 


flowers for May Day and fall asleep while 
talking and searching. 


Act Ii—Curtain drawn. A Dream. Dream 
of flowers in beds. Each group awakes, to 
touch of fairy and butterfly, and dance to 
music given before as rhythm plays and 
developed by children. 

Act I[J—Curtain lowered. Two children 
awake and tell each other of dream, then 
go back and find flowers. Curtain drawn, 
and all come forth with May baskets and 
sing to parents, then go down and deliver 
May gifts. 

Parts given by children original with teacher’s 
guidance. 


IV Value of Project 


1 Gave children poise and ability to appear 
in public and conduct themselves in right 
manner upon and back of stage. 

2 Enlarged children’s speaking and written 
vocabulary 

3 Increased and developed imagination and 
originality in children. 

4 Developed skill in hand work. 

5 Enriched children’s knowledge of flowers, 
birds, butterflies and music. 


References 


Flowers 
Volland Flower Book 
Flowers and Their Friends—Margaret 
Morely 
Birds 
Volland Bird Book 
Bird Guide 
Butterflies 
Butterflies of Eastern United States—G. 
H. French 
How to Know Butterflies—J. H. Comstock 
Nature Book 
Music 
Records could be used if other music could 
not be found. 





A new type of physical welfare director for 
our school system is indispensable. One whose 
training has been such that he is well qualified 
(1) to teach health and develop health habits 
in the schools; (2) to organize and supervise 
the school’s health service with its personal, 
environmental and educational phases; and 
(3) to supervise physical education and ath- 
letics, being familiar with the various’ objec- 
tives of these activities —Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, School Health Studies, No. 7. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


OUR BIG CATALOG 
of BOOKS <i, Publishers 


FREE 
































We catalog and send by mail, at a big 

saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 

music We supply the largest number of ublie, private 

today gad cchect Mbrarionend individuals with all their 

it tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, V * books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced players. Your for catalog todey. A post card will bring it. 

only expense about 2c per day for music used, THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynsids, Pres. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 28 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Lou O’Hargan, Binghamton, N. Y., one of our rep- 
resentatives, says: “‘ AU in all, one need only to apply 


himself industrious! enthusiastically to receive 
a big compensation financially. It really gives teachers 
a chance to double their school salaries, and get a great 
deal of pleasure from the work.” 





28 Teachers Have 
Been Lucky 


—Only 10 More Can Be! 

: E NEED only 10 more teachers to 
The Things You Wont W én our quota of 38 unusual oppor- 
tunities for added income this summer—these positions being available due to 
better business conditions. So far we have chosen 28 for this high type of 
position that is very agreeable and highly remunerative. With but 10 such 


excellent positions now available, we urge that you send in your application 
without delay. 





$500 for Your Summer Vacation 


We desire to fill these positions with people 
of unusual ability and utmost refinement, 
because the work calls for that type of person. 
Each one of the 10 will be appointed an ex- 
clusive representative, and will be given an 
exceptional proposition bound to produce a 


good income. In past summers some of our 
special representatives have averaged $1000.00, 
a number earned over $600.00, and a great 
many $500.00 or more. This is at the rate of 
$3000.00 a year or better for those who qualify 
for positions in our permanent organization 


to Those Chosen 


stant help, will start those accepted on an * 
exceptional business career along school lines. 

ble associates, of course, and of the 
highest type. 


Every Advantage 


Those chosen will receive every advantage; 
guaranteed income from the day they start to 
work, and all railroad fare paid. Ambition, 
plus the careful. Weedon training and con- 


Travel 


ondary, should carry weight when you consider 
the summer’s plans. 


—and 


Each of these positions carries with it an oppor- 
tunity to travel. This feature, although sec- 


Inquiries Invited from Responsible Individuals 


We invite inquiries from responsible teachers. 
Upon receipt of your inquiry we will send 
you a “High Way to Success,” descriptive 
of the kind of work, the ition, and the 
Se and a personal letter, telling you 
whether or not you can fit into one of these 
openings. Remember, we have been in busi- 
ness over 20 years, and will place those accepted 


in itions that not only offer a chance to 
exchange a summer of leisure for one of income 
and travel, but which also may lead to a 
permanent connection. Please state your 
age. education and qualifications in reply. 

ith only 10 positions of this type remaining, 
we suggest an immediate inquiry. Address 
S. L. Weedon, President. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


Dept. 3-E 


7016 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 














WANTED 


QUCCOECCCOCORS 





Women Teachers 


For Summer Work 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long — engaged in a work that capi- 
talizes your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 


busi: houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
this ‘Spring and Summer. These positions are paying 


$200 to $400 A MONTH 

i t have had t ’ college or normal school training, three years of teaching experi- 
Apotionset Starween 28 ond 46 pense ol cae and a th. Positions will be filled in the order 
applications are received, with preference to those qualifications who can work longest. 


heal 

yy 
Give age, education, experience, date when your school and number of weeks you can work in 
your first letter. 


Address Dept. P.N.6, 8. J. GILLPILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
SILA 





é the country’s ola and well established 
25 for nearly 100 women teachers 
other 











TRAVEL NOW OR THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a position open to a teacher who is available 
immediately; also one for summer vacation. Work along line of education 
and travel. Salary from start. Affords income of at least $200 monthly. 
Must be over 28. No previous experience required. Write for particulars. 
J. $. PERRY Dept. A55 913 Garland Building, CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL JOTTINGS ABROAD. By Ray- 
mond Walters. Science Press, New 
York. 1924 


This little book, small in actual size, gives 
the American teacher and educator an 
insight into educational methods and prac- 
tices |n England, Scotland, Holland and 
France. The author deals with confer- 
ences, reports, visits to Cambridge and 
Oxford, and closes with a brief informa- 
tional chapter on “Vacation Courses for 
Foreigners in French Universities.” To 
the teacher who is going to a foreign 
university for study, this book will be a 
guide to better understanding of education 
abroad. 


MortivateD Primary ACTIVITIES. For 
Rural Teachers. By Margaret F. 
, Metcalf. Beckley-Cardy, Chicago. 1925 


In describing the real merit of this book, 
we would cal] your attention to the fact 
that it is intended for the use of teachers 
in Rural Schools, in the hope that it will 
lead teachers to study the child in his re- 
lation to nature. The chapters cover all 
subjects taught in primary grades. The 
author is sure of the result of using these 
games and activities, because she has 
worked them out, and offers them “as a 
working basis for teachers developing 
similar exercises.” We feel sure that 
rural teachers will be delighted with this 
book. . 


E1cut LittLte PLAys FOR CHILDREN. 
Rose Fyleman. Doran. 1925 


By 


Children adore Rose Fyleman for her 
lovely fairy tales, and now they will be 
happy to have these eight little plays with 
their attractive characters and dialogue, 
in which fairies with their wands do the 
startling things that all youngsters love. 
Magicians, kings and queens have their 
places in these charmingly imaginative 
little plays, excellent for closing day exer- 
cises or for summer use on rainy afternoons. 


TEACHING WHAT TO READ AND How TO 
Reap It. By Marion Paine Stevens, 
M.A. Heath. 1924 


The keynote of this book is “pupil ac- 
tivity—the development of initiative and 
intellectual power.” Although this is in- 
tended to supplement the Kendall Readers, 
it may be used as a guide to reading by any 
teacher. It suggests the correct reading 





for the primary and grammar grades and 
tells why these selections are chosen. It 
gives information on various lists and 
measurements of reading abilty, correcting 
defects in reading, points for motivating 
reading, supplementary reading, and fur- 
nishes a list of helpful books for teachers 
of reading. 


ALtsPIce. By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. 
Arlo Publishing Company, Newton 
Upper Falls. 1925 


Although we cannot quite decide as to the 
reason for the name of this book, believing 
in that old saying to the effect that the 
rose would be as sweet by any other name, 
we are willing to say that the name makes 
no difference, for it is the content that 
counts. These many little stories of our 
animal friends, Roland Rabbit, Grand- 
father Fox, Poky Possum and others, are 
always new to children, and may be used 
successfully as supplementary readers in 
the second grade. 


THe Here AND Now Primer. Home 
from the Country. By Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell. Dutton. 1924 


“Original” is the first and last word to use 
in describing this Primer. The author 
has chosen the words used by a six-year-old 
as a basis for the vocabulary. She deals 
with experience and facts known to them 
and which hold their interest. They learn 
their words by having first come in contact 
with them through conversation, and later 
in this book by seeing them in print. The 
number of different words used is small, 
but through repetition the children get to 
know them. This book is intended for 
the use of young readers of seven, so that 
in reading this book they will be meeting 
old friends and will consequently enjoy 
their stories. It is also to be noted that 
illustrations are purposely omitted, be- 
cause they are side-tracking and because 
children prefer making their own drawings. 
The fact that this reader has been experi- 
mented with in the well-known City and 
Country Day School, is further commenda- 
tion. 


THE Busy Woman’s Cook Book. By 
Mabel Claire. Greenberg, New York. 
1925 


For the busy woman—and surely a syno- 
nym might well be ‘“‘teacher’’—there is no 
more helpful book than this, with its 
menus and suggested foods which can be 


quickly and easily cooked. The menus 
are intended for two people and can be 
cooked in fifteen, twenty and thirty min- 
utes—nothing out of a can. The menus 
take note of color variety, the proper pro- 
portions of fats, starches, proteins, etc. 
All the food mentioned can be prepared on 
a three-burner gas-stove, with an attached 
oven and broiler. Although the recipes 
given are for two people, when preparing 
for more, no added time is necessary. 
This is a very practical and helpful book 
for busy women everywhere, who are 
housekeepers as well. 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC. Primary Book. 
By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. 
Peet. Houghton Mifflin, Boston 


This Arithmetic is for the use of third and 
fourth grades, and is intended to give chil- 
dren a strong foundation of number facts 
and processes and their simple application 
to everyday experiences. ‘“‘The problems 
and exercises are grouped by situations 
taken from practical experience, so that a 
child meets number as vitally related to 
his school and home interests.” The 
method and plan of this book deserves 
commendation by all who use it. 


GreoGRAPHY GAMES. By Myra King. 
Educational Publishing Company 
Boston. 1925 


Here is a new book for the teacher of 
geography, by the author of “Language 
Games,” which has been so popular with 
teachers all over the country, north, south, 
east and west. These games are written 
in the same manner and much the same 
method. As in the former work, there 
are pages for notes made by the teacher 
herself for reference. 

This is an ideal book to aid the teacher, 
a book intended to furnish opportunity for 
drill and review, which will give the chil- 
dren pleasure and yet, from the standpoint 
of profit, will be of great value in impressing 
the facts upon the children’s minds. The 
sixty-two games are so planned that each 
child has an active part in them. The 
games deal with the geography which 
comes within the child’s comprehension, 
geography with which the child comes in 
contact, such as animals, cities, rivers, 
mountains, and later, islands, peninsulas, 
bays, oceans, capes, countries, continents, 
hemispheres, etc. 

For teaching geography in primary 
grades there is no book like it, so pleasing 
to the child and yet so practical. 
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Do You Know?P a ee 
(Continued from page’ 299) Pp rimar Y T rainin 3 


side I had not thought of before: how much 











more encouraging it is to be able to do the hd 
work well the ee term than it would have Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
been to be always a little behind and struggling June 23—Summer School— August 1 
to catch a class that is somehow a jump or two Coll 6 ied ..,- 
ahead. lege an lormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
) Among other things she told me of her rather THREE DEPARTMENTS—I. Kindergarten. II. Primary. Ill. Playground. 


unhappy childhood and her belief in the influ- Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Central Location—Accredited. 

ence of the home. Her voice was husky with Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART, 
emotion as she spoke of her wish to help all NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 
those children who came under her care. CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 

If only those children who refuse to do their ° . . 2 ° 

suis tn thee aletael tienes eee sno ental on Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
delight in being unruly, could be taught that 
while they are worrying their teacher, they are, 
after all, only hurting themselves! They must 
be made to see that their teacher, instead of 
disliking them and punishing them unneces- 


sarily, is giving her life to the business of mak- ° e 

ing them better men and women when they Want A Good Duplicator ?—At Special Sale 

grow up. Naturally, the child’s sense of duty 

is undeveloped and he must have some other ||| 

incentive. Praise, well directed, and kindly 

criticism are the best incentives. A good 

teacher knows when and how much to praise a . . To Print or Duplicate Your Own 

child’s efforts, but that child needs his mother’s SOLE MFGRS ~ ppenestten or Penwritten Letters, 

z : “ , ; 2 rawings, Lessons, Music, Maps— 

interest, also, in order to do his best. DURRINREEVES SC on angtltine wanda tn one on crave 
I realized that while the mother has the } colors. Always Ready. 

biggest share in forming her child’s after life, 

his teachers have a large part also and I have 

resolved that I will work in closer co-operation 

with my boy’s teachers as he goes along through 

the happy years of “school-days.” 
































os AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT 
- Kon aNDUDr ACATon \ c “MODERN” DUPLICATOR 






ou want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
Mind of letters—or anyt: —just write one (for original) 
in regular way. Put it on upllner Cop: Pad, 
strong copy Bm ye} is transferred to plicator :' Pad. 
a a5 it (o and print the duplicate (fac-simile) 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you "en nt in one or more colors at same operation. 
Then, with D sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
ied. and it is imm y ready for another job—the same 





& g. or om oO L “It is the er You. Want 

+ ant.” “An ou ant Whenever You an 

4 Ten Suggestions for Teachers It." It contains no glue or gelatine and—Every Business and Profess onal Man should own and operate a 

; 4 fe a ““Modern” Duplicator. “It Saves Time, Labor and Money. a ~ Three” Cap Size (9x14 es omplete 
: Consider attending a summer school which $8.00—Less S al Sale Discount of 30% or, $5.60 net for ers Direct from This Advertisement. Use it 

1 ° 30 Days and if you are not “Delighted” with it, We Refund Your Money. The Publishers of Primary Education 

offers a complete change of scene and climate. || |guarantee this. Booklet of all sizes (at regular prices) free. 
> 


ee — ee pomp any al MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW 

ractions which a large city offers; the city ’ 

teacher may prefer the roc bs course given i, See DURKIN, REEVES & Co., Mfrs., Box 124, Ridgway, Pa. 
on the coast or in the mountains. 

2 Secure summer session catalogues from 
a number of institutions as soon as they are 
issued. 

3 Study summer session catalogues to find 
which university or college offers courses in 
which you are most interested; what out- 
standing leaders are conducting courses in 
your field, and what prerequisites are required 
for these courses. 

4 Ifthe membership in a particular class in 
which you expect to enroll is limited to a small 
number, mail your application for enrollment 
of in this class as early as possible before regis- 
e tration. 
ag : : ‘ 
h _5 Write early for information concerning 
; living quarters. Don’t waste the first week of 
h, summer school hunting for a place to live. 


_ = 7 
n 6 Select one or two courses that will be of % 9 4 
e greatest help to you in your particular work 1 
we next year. Consider taking at least one course 


that is purely avocational. Register for a play 
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T . . . . . . 
, —. eee Childish voices find these songs easy to sing. The music is 
..: 7 Register for a reasonable amount. of catchy and lively, selected especially for youngsters. Then, 
work. Change of work is a vacation, but h f : f h d 
or overwork is not. too, there are many pages O suggestions or teachers, an 
il- 8 Make contacts with people whom you elementary lessons in music that your pupils can understand. 
nt will enjoy knowing. Receptions, outings, and 
ng —— are planned especially for summer- 
school students. Show your appreciation by 
he attending and having a good time. very ay OngS 
ch ‘ 9 If you are working toward a college 
he egree ascertain whether the courses you are ° ° 
ch going 4 “- meet the requirements which you D a a — _— for — = Pric es? 
think they do. rimar rades. it was made especia to take ; 
am, 10 Work hard, but have a good time; store . y . P J d 7¢ each in Too 
in up life enthusiasms.—Journal of National Edu- the tiresome work out of music teaching, an lots, F. O. B. 
rs, cation Association, March, 1925 make it simple and easy. Chicago. $1.00 
as, ; , 
*e Every teacher of Primary Grades should send “a = paid. 
US, sstnan 12, IOc 
_ It “es doubtful whether the American Indians for f ree sample copy. See for yourself what a each, prepaid 
. in what is now the United States exceeded the itis i i . 
~f . present number at any time since the advent help it 1s in your daily work. 


of Columbus, according to the Interior De- 


partment. THE CABLE COMPANY, 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 




















MEALS & 
BERTH 
INCLUDED 









A sight-seeing De Luxe trip of over 2,000 miles 
on Lakes Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie and ” ; rt 
among the 30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay—allur- {® oe wy 

f 









ing scenery en-route—a chance to visit Mackinac ’ 
Island, Parry Sound, Can., Detroit, Cleveland, 
Chicago, and Buffalo (Niagara Falls)—gateway to “ 
ali Eastern, Canadian and St. Lawrence River Points. 


The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 


North American 22 South American 

















Salon; commodious Lounge Rooms; Palm Garden on Observation Deck. E: 


and a social hostess to get you acquainted. 
Semi-Weekly Sailing from Chicago, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland & Return 


Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo will be hon- 
ored for transit upon additicnal payment. 
Call or write for Pamphlet at any Railway Ticket 
Office or Tourist Agency or 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 


W.H. BLACK, G. P.A. W. E. BROWN, Gen’! Agt. 
110 W. AdamsSt., Chicago, Ill. 13 S. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











kind of 


Vacation 


" Se Aa. 


offer you an experience similar to that of an ocean voyage, with all the comforts and lux- 
uries of an Atlantic liner. Promenade and Sun Decks of unusual width; large Grand 
very oppor- 
tunity for rest and relaxation. Staterooms and Parlor Rooms are all outside rooms 
with windows or port-holes. Excellent meals daintily served. For amusement there 
are Deck Games, Entertainments, Music and Dancing—something doing all the time, 





















Project Lessons in Primary Grades 


Excellent Material for Interesting Project Lessons in Nature Study, Social and Indus- 
trial Life, Boat-building, Ethics, Drawing and Manual Arts may be obtained from 
ALLISON’S AN AMERICAN ROBINSON CRUSOE 
Price, 60 cents 

The text here given is a very free adaptation of the origina] story. The main de- 
parture is that Robinson gets nothing from the wrecked ship. It is years afterward that 
he obtains tools from another ship wrecked off the island. Incidents have been added 
and departures made wherever it was thought best to do so. Robinson, in the adapted 
version, lived in New York. This gives the story a more familiar air. 


ALLISON’S THE TEACHER’S ROBINSON CRUSOE 
Price, 60 cents 
Story same as above with the addition of suggestions and questions. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNGEST READERS 
Large type. Price, 60 cents 


GODOLPHIN’S [ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Price, 60 cents 


_ The greatest of English Classics for children, as many claim, has absorbed the atten- 
tion of generations of boys and girls while they riveted their eyes upon the succession of 
projects and needs of this castaway upon his desert island. 


STORIES] OF THE RED] CHILDREN 
Abundant illustrations. Large type. Price, 60 cents 
Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and romantic life.of red men. These interesting 
myths of the wind, lightning, stars, the seasons, and the varied phenomena of nature, are 
woven into stories that harmlessly feed the young imagination. 
CHILDREN OF THE WIGWAM 
Copiously illustrated. Price, 60 cents 


Miss Chase is a favorite of the children, but she has more than ever endeared herself 
to them by grouping White Eagle, Flying Fox, Black Duck, Shooting Star and Trembling 
Leaf, the new baby, five live Indian girls and boys, in a wigwam, and telling all about 
how they live and grow up into Indian ways and customs. 





‘EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


221 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
CHICAGO 

















‘Uncle Sam’”’ Wants You. 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


All teachers should try the United States Government 
examinations frequently held throughout the entire 
country. Many permanent, life positions paying $1140 
to $3300 a year are constantly being filled; these have 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. D 237, Rochester, N. Y., for list 
of positions obtainable and free sample examination 
coaching lessons. 





N. E. A. Report on Teachers’ 
Salaries 


Schoo] Boards look to the National Educa- 
tion Association for reliable figures upon which 
to base advanced salary schedules. For years 
the Asscoiation’s work in this field has been 
outstanding. Every teacher owes it an eternal 
debt of gratitude for having put into the hands 
of progressive school officers material for use 
in their efforts to lift teaching to its proper 
place in the community. ad 

The Research Division of the Association 
has just published a bulletin on Public School 
Salaries in 1924-25, which is the most com- 
prehensive report yet issued. It gives salary 
facts for over half a million teachers and schoo} 
employees. What is more, it gives this com- 
prehensive data in time for the use of School 
Boards now actually facing the salary problem. 

A study of this report shows plainly that the 
schools seek their teachers in a competitive 
market. Salaries determine largely the caliber 
of the people attracted to the profession, the 
quality of their training, the kind of teachers 
retained, the morale of the teaching staff, and 
the place of teachers in the commuity. 

Teachers deal with the greatest common 
problems of the community—that of training 
its young. They should exercise large influ- 
ence in determining public policies. Much of 
their work is rendered futile by conditions 
over which they have no immediate control, 
but which they should greatly influence through 
their active performance of the duties of citi- 
zenship with the needs of children in mind. 

Teaching is sacred business. No true 
teacher thinks primarily of salary, but every 
teacher covets for himself and his fellows an 
income which will make possible a life rich and 
full in order that there may be abundant energy 
for the challenging opportunities of the school- 
room. Let us all stand shoulder to shoulder in 
a continued demand for higher salaries for 
better teachers until every teacher is enabled 
to live the kind of life that we wish the best 
people in our communities to live.—Editorial 
from the Journal of the National Education 
Association 





Ideal Summer Vacations 





Only 2 Days from NewYork 


Spend YOUR Vacation 


in Bermuda 


8 Day Tours $88—$90 


d Up—lIncluding all Expenses for Steamer, 
va ae ‘Hotel and Side Trips 


Longer T urs in Proportion 


All Outdoor Sports 
Golf, Tennis, Motor Boating, 
Sailing, Bathing. No Pass- 
ports Required. Bermuda is 
Cool in Summer. Average 
Summer Temperature 77 deg. 


Sailings Twice Weekly “> 


Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning Trans-Atlantic 
Liners 


S.S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


For Illustrated Booklets write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St. - New York 


or any Local Tourist Agent 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS Bowe Suge Gen. Ditto 
cece 

(ake-Gp-Goods, New Minstrel Shows, 

Musical Comedies, and Re-j* 


vues, suitable for high school 
and college presenta 


lk Dances oe 
WL. & Pantomime 
Special Entertainments for 




















UNIQUE ART EXHIBITS 
To make displays without injuring 
subjects or walls, use 

Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 

Easy to use; the points protect 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 















Glass-bottomed boats are used at Catalina 
Island, that passengers may view the marine 
gardens. Now special glass-topped railway 
carriages are to be used on the railway line 
through the Romsdal in Norway that passen- 
gers may view the mountains which tower 
thousands of feet above the track. 


To-day’s iceberg is composed of snow that 
fell in Greenland more than 5000 years ago. 


Columbus was seventy days coming to 
America in a ship weighing 100 tons and 
carrying a crew of fifty-two. Dr. Hugo Eck- 
ener in eighty hours came to America in an 
airship weighing ninety tons and capable of 
carrying a crew of eighty-three. 





Bees are infallible storm prophets, seeking 
shelter before the approach of a storm is 
noticed by human beings. 




















Lfardl 
A’SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit- 
able Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, with 
all railroad fare paid. Interesting 
work along school lines offering splen- 
did chance to travel; business training 
and good income assured. These who 
can start earliest and work longest 
given preference. Pleasant summer 
territory open. Several teachers last 
summer averaged $500 to $1000 for 
their summer vacation. This may lead 
to a successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address R, A. WHITE 
Dept. S 638 Keith Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











Educational Tours 


For Men and Women 


EUROPE, 1925 


$395 AND UP 


With 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


and credit if desired 


Address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd Street, New York 














Special Summer Course 


Of exceptional value to educators, Pastors, Chris- 
tian workers, etc. A strong, attractive program. 


July 7th to 31st 


Instruction Free. Apply early fee reservations. 
Board and room less than $10 weekly. 

MOODY BIBLE seen 
153 Institute Place Chicago, Il. 








TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
FOR GRADES ONE TO FOUR 




















NEWSON & COMPANY 


NEW SE- 
RIES of 
Arithmetics for 
Grades Three to 
Eight, both in- 
clusive, with a 
Teachers’ Man-= 
ual for Grades 
One, Two, Three, 
and Four, sup= 
plemented by 
Drill Cards— 
Foundation 
Number Work 
for the first four 
grades. 


Let the Pilot Steer Your Course in Arithmetic 





THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 














73 Fifth Avenue, New York 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 































. 538 Seventeenth Street 


Enjoving aaa es Parks 


CoLoRADO : 


Vacation ‘Out Where the West Begins 


Where else in the world can you enjoy 
such a variety of mountain trips, harmo- 
nious natural beauty and opportunity for 
rest, recreation and outdoor pleasure at as 
little expense as a Colorado vacation offers. 


Rocky Mountain National Park, only four hours from 
Denver, is the nearest and most superb of all the National 
Parks. Mesa Verde National Park has the most complete 
Cliff Dweller Ruins in the world. 
enjoyed Denver's Mountain Parks last year. 
living glaciers, easily accessible from Denver. 
15 National Forests, with over 500 lakes and 6,000 miles of 
fishing streams. The trip to Echo Lake in the Mount Evans 
Region is the most beautiful auto trip in the world, 


WRITE FOR COLORADO VACATION BOOKLET 


If you prefer the solitude of the forest, away from the beaten path, Colorado has 15 National 
Forests with 500 lakes and 6,000 miles of fishing streams. 
railroads. Hotels, resorts and cozy mountain cottages are plentiful. Let us help plan your trip. 


TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU, Denver Chamber of ORADO | 


Over a million visitors 
There are five 
Colorado has 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Very low summer fares on all 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 


Books 


The Questions asked 4 the Regents of New York 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the com- 
of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 
HHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
The only books up-to-date, as the new qui 
added after each examination 


The potions are by topics .-y- the 
books SUITABLE FOR Chass USE with the LATE 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state ip 


the Union. 
_ 47 SUBJECTS 
estions, each subject 40 cents. 
ers, subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1244% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, oe Discount 
SEND FOR CAT. UE 








A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B.L. 
PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
com to meet the need for special mental work 
in sixth, seventh and eighth grades. t 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 
tests in any examinations. 
Price, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 15 4% Dis- 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. 





HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to I ~~ from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. hat questions to 
ask. What answers to —. 

We have just added a chapter of Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the use 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete work, prepaid, 35 cts. 





SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of Sheet, 3144 x 5—Colored. Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents set of 50; 5 sets $1.00 
me your pupils busy and they will give you no 


SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce this work. we will send the five complete 





ects, » upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 
REPORT CARD 

These cards are for keeping a record ot 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. card answers for one pupil a whole 
year. ey are a for the signature of the 
ts each month. Size of each, x4 inches 
. 12 cts. per doz; 3 doz., 30 cts. d 12 cts 


for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
un Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack or 
pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
Spiceland 








Indiana 


Illiteracy Reduced 


Activities in the Oklahoma moonlight 
schools have reduced illiteracy by five thousand 
this year. The work has been carried on under 
the slogan, “No Illiteracy in 1926.” The tax- 
payer of Oklahoma, it is said, does not pay a 
cent toward the maintenance of the moon- 
light schools. There were five hundred of 
them ready to start a fall attack on the fifty- 
one thousand illiterates in the state. The state 
has adopted the method of fighting illiteracy 
by securing the support of the public supple- 
mented by the instruction donated by the 
state’s teachers. The state adopted a new 
text-book schedule this year when a free book 
law became effective. The course of study 
includes a chapter for the instruction of high 
school students and others in the requisites 
for teaching adults who cannot read and write. 
Oklahoma ranks seventeenth among the United 
States in illiterates. A moonlight school at 
Kingfisher, one of the oldest territorial towns, 
is typical of those already organized. M. H. 
Johnson, principal of a Kingfisher school, de- 
voted his evenings, free of charge, to the cam- 
paign. Commenting upon the work, Mr. 
Johnson says: 

“We opened at 7.30 o’clock and closed at 


9 o’clock. We had twenty-five pupils from 
thirty-two to seventy-five years old. A num- 
ber had never attended any school. At the 


close of the term in April, every member of the 
class could read. One elderly woman has just 
mastered her primer. The teaching was 
largely individual instruction, as classification 
was almost impossible in most instances.” 

Text-books for use in the moonlight schools 
have been donated by hundreds of people, and 
every district in the state is said to be equipped 
with a sufficient number. Every rural school 
supervisor in Oklahoma has given a portion 
of his time to the organization of moonlight 
schools this year.—American Educational 
Digest 





Universities Provide the Public 
with Reading Materials 


Here is a partial statement of what univer- 
sities do or have done in providing the public 
with reading materials and in stimulating 
interest in reading: They print and sell, or 
lend, or give away books, bulletins, pamphlets, 
magazines, and articles in enormous quantities; 
they require the reading of numerous texts and 
reference works by their thousands of extension 
students in class and correspondence study in 
scattered communities; their speakers lecture 
about books and the contents of books to 
varied audiences in metropolitan centers and 
remote rural places; they devise book lists, 
club-study programs and outlines, bibliogra- 
phies, five-foot book-shelves, best short-story 
guides, selections of poetry, best drama, best 
artists—scores of selections—and scatter them 
broadcast or inclose them in carefully elabo- 
rated letters of advice to eager inquirers; they 
furnish lesson syllabi with reference readings, 
cred it courses and non-credit courses, and popu- 
lar short studies on almost any subject. 

Some universities and a few state and city 
libraries have developed the package library so 
thoroughly as to be able to send out by parcel 
post books or, more often, pamphlets and other 
unbound material on an exceedingly wide 
range of subjects to practically any place and 
to any responsible person who asks for them. 
— Dept. of Interior. Home Education Circular, 
No. 6 





In recognition of the importance of develop- 
ing keener interest on the part of teacher, pupil 
and parent in the matter of health, The Ameri- 
can Child Health Association. headquarters, 
New York City, has announced a health pro- 
gram contest among all secondary school pupils 
in the United States, with a prize of $1000 to 
be equally divided for the three programs ex 
celling in such factors as permanency, scope, 
workability, and community and civic signi- 
ficance. 











Thousands of Teachers 
Know the Value of This 


ee 





Complete Stove Outfit 
Consists of Cooking Stove 


Fuel and Extinguisher 25C 


Hot lunches at school, hot breakfasts and picnic suppers 
in your own room at home, for heating curling and flat- 
irons, in the sick room or school dispensary for heating 
water or medicines. 

Intense, instant heat when and where you want it. 
Boils, broils and fries perfectly. 

Easy to carry and pack, for this outfit, although durably 
built for long service, folds flat and weighs but 8 ounces. 
SEND THIS AD and 25 cents to the Sterno Corporation, 
9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 277, and we will 


send your stove outfit prepaid. 
CANNED 


STERNO ‘rar 


“‘Get a Portable Kitchenette’’ 
*“*Outdoor Days are Sterno Days’’ 
M’f'd under U. S. Gov't permit for use only as a fuel 





We furnish costumes. 
wigs,etc.,for all schoo! 
jays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
pve = My + our 
pecialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For inf: 










Hill the Hair Root 


My method is the only weg to prevent tho hale from a 

wre i Hote ay ewe tena beau lt Eres. 
en 8 ‘ e be 

D. J. Mahler, 355-A Mahler Park, odieet mm & 





the Sign of 


ean for detailed booklet in colors Mt 
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are wanted to 


AGENT represent Pri- 


mary Education and Popular 
Educator in each locality, also 
at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on 
application. 


Address nearest office 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
221 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
2457 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL, 
WOM A Publishing house has permanent sales 

position with executive future to offer 
woman of keen intelligence capable of earning $100 a 
week. Psevious business experience not necessary, but 
experience in educational work helpful. Refinement and 
determination essential for success. Traveling required 
—all transportation paid—liberal drawing account and 
commission basis. Write, stating age and qualifica- 


tions, to B. E. Sparrow, 50 W. 47th St., New York 
City. 

















The MARCON-SLUPERK 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of 
own hand or typewritten 
ters, notices, lessons, etc., in 
ten minutes, quickly and eas- 
ily. Printing surface 5x7, $1.00; 
64x10, $3.00; 10x12}4, $4.00. 
Full directions, ink and sponge 
complete. Also the perfect 
Fountain Pen-pencil to use with 





an tor (The Inkograph, with absolute guaran- 
po Fill, $1.50, Drop Fill, $1.00. Satisfaction or 


money back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
E. FISHER CO. 113 Amsterdam Ave., New York 











How to make Costumes 


F% school pageants, health plays,flower 
drills, tableaux, holiday entertainments, fan- 
cy dances, and graduation exercises, get the new 
edition (just published) of the complete instruc- 
tion book, “ How to Make Crepe Paper Cos- 
tumes.” Costumes of crepe paper are inexpen- 
sive, but serviceable and wonderfully pretty, and 
suitable to all fancy dress occasions. Dennison 
Crepe and the instruction book may be had from 
stationers, department stores, and many drug- 
gists; or send ten cents for the book, direct, to 
Dennison’s, Dept.8E,Framingham, Mass. 














PLAY Send for List M describing over 2C0 
plays especially sscommended for schoo! , 
for class-room or public performance. 


OLD TOWER PRESS 


59 East Adams St. - 


A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. 
aan wl ) oy ro 
growt ry up an 

drop off. Write for | 
free Booklet giving full 


particulars. 
WM. DAVIS, M. D., 1251 Grove Ave. Woodbridge,N.J 


Chicago 





HOW TO 
















A Proposal to Increase Salaries 
of Boston Teachers 


Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, Superintendent of 
Schools of Boston, and members of the Boston 
Committee appeared before the Legislative 
Committee on Municipal Finance on Febru- 
ary 20 and presented plan for general increases 
in salaries for the teachers, over a five-year 
period beginning on September 1 of the present 
year. 

More than four thousand teachers will be 
benefited by the increase, if the Legislature 
looks upon the plan with favor, the Transcript 
states, in its report. A total of seventy-two 
cents will be added to the tax for school pur- 
poses during the period, and the total increase 
will amount to $1,394,000. Most of the in- 
crease for the teachers would come during the 
year 1926, under the plan which was outlined. 

In offering the plan for the consideration of 
the committee, Superintendent Burke called to 
attention that five years ago the city increased 
the salaries of the teachers and that since that 
time nothing has been done. “What is the 
result?” he asked. ‘“‘We find the salaries of 
the teachers in Boston very low as compared 
with other cities. Very naturally the teachers 
are dissatisfied. It is a duty that we owe to 
them, and we now find that we cannot compete 
with private schools if this situation is to be 
continued.” 

Edward Sullivan, of the School Committee, 
explained that the increase would mean be- 
tween one and two dollars a week for the 
teachers at the start, but that the bulk of the 
sum would come in 1926. 

For instance, the cost in 1925 would be 
$305,000 and this sum would not cause an 
increase in tax for school purposes for this year. 
In 1926 the additional amount required would 
be $897,000 and would require an increase of 
fifty-nine cents in the tax for school purposes. 
In 1927 the additional amount would be 
$130,000, with an increase of eight cents in the 
tax; in 1929, $24,000 and two cents in the tax, 
and in $1930, $11,000 and one cent in the tax. 

—School and Society 





Educational Necessity for School 
Playgrounds 


School playgrounds, educational leaders 
realize, are as essential as school buildings. 
“We talk no more in terms of square feet per 
child, but in acres per school,” states Dr. James 
E. Rogers, director, Community Recreation 
Training School, Playground, and Recreation 
Association of America, in School Life, a pub- 
lication of the Interior Department, Bureau of 
Education. 

Joliet, Ill., a town of 50,000, has one school 
with 20 acres, and the others average more 
than 5 acres each. Elyria, Ohio, with 25,000 
people ,has bought an athletic field of 18 acres, 
for its high school. Tacoma, San Diego, 
Peoria, and many others have great stadiums. 
In Gary, Ind., every school has a playground 
a block square, a gymnasium, and an audi- 
torium. These mean clearer brains, more 
active bodies, and make for better study and 
recitations. On playgrounds and _ athletic 
fields are learned some of the greatest lessons 
of life. For this reason, Doctor Rogers urges, 
schools should maintain their physical educa- 
tion for twelve months rather than for nine. 





The Federal Education Bill, now before 
Congress, is attracting wide and favorable 
attention. While some oppose it, fearing over- 
strict standardization of curriculum and educa- 
tional procedure, eminent educators are work- 
ing actively for its passage and have gained a 
public declaration of support from President 
Coolidge. In its present unamended form the 
three outstanding features of the bill are a 
Federal Department of Education with a 
Secretary in the President’s Cabinet as a re- 
search agency, a National Council of Education 
as an advisory agency, and Federal aid to state 
educational institutions. 


Spencerian 






THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 


A sample card of one dozen assorted 
pens for a dime. Please mention this 
publication. 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


Vo. 1—College, fine point ; double elastic. 

Vo. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No. 6—School, Ane point; semi-elastic. 

Vo. 47—I niermediate. medium point; stiff action. 





TWO 
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50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
2cfor each set. Write your dealer for circular. 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 








Be a Nurse 
or Social Worker 


Learn at Home this Summer in Your 
Spare Time—Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Put in your summer doing some- 
thing worth while—something 
which will be of value to you 
all your life. The demand for 
nurses and social workers far 
exceeds the supply. And now 
you can learn nursing at home 
this summer by our fascinating 
home study method. Leading 
Chicago System endorsed by 
rominent physicians. Estab- 
ished 26 years. Thousands of 
successful graduates earning $30- 
$35 a week. 


Send Postal for FREE Book 


If you are over 18 and under 55 
send a postcard for our FREE 
Illustrated Book on Nursing, 
Sample Lesson and details of 
Money - Back Guarantee and 
FREE Nurse’s Equipment. tf 
you want to make money in your 
spare time, or if you want to give 
all your time to a noble, un- 
crowded profession which will 
pay you well, mail a postcard 
for full information. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept 525 421S Ashland Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Because a robin was rearing her young near 
the top of the only pile of white oak planking 
belonging to the Birch Valley Lumber Com- 
pany of Tioga, West Virginia, the company re- 
fused to fill a Philadelphia lumber concern’s 
order for white oak until the brood had flown. 


Before the World War Latvia claims to 
have had within what are now its national 
boundaries a larger number of secondary 
schools in proportion to its population than 
any other country. Latvia is between Es- 


thonia and Lithuania on the Baltic Sea. 











books and identification purposes. 
to your agency or direct to us. 
FULTZ STUDIOS 





25 PHOTOS FOR $1.50 


Just send us a good recent photograph of yourself, unmounted, and we will mail to you 
25 application photos, 24” x 3)4” for only $1.50. Finished photos mailed same day your 
order is received. These photos are ideal for general exchange. 


Just the thing for memory 


Orders for less than 25 not accepted. Send your order 
Take advantage of this unusual offer at once. 


Dept. E 3042 PROSPECT, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Send for This Folder 


A valuable aid in planning a vacation. Brimful 
of information about the Great North Woods 
of Northern Wisconsin— Upper Michigan. 








Write for full 


Play and Rest 
in Northern 


Wisconsin 


Play —happy hours on spark- 
ling blue lakes; hikes and horse- 
back riding over pine-paved 
trails; fishing; golf; bathing. 

Rest—in the balsam-tinctured air; in 


the warm sunshine and at night—sleep 
under blankets. 


There’s a lake shore cottage waiting for 
you with the cool pine woods for your 
back yard. 





rticulars 
about Camps, Resorts and 
ummer omes 
C.A. CAIRNS 
Pass’r Me 3 Mgr. 
C.& N. W. Ry, 
226 W. Dv St. 
Chicago, Ill. 




















Includes pictures, maps, list of hotels and 
resorts. Ask for your copy now. 




















pL 


Bitchmont 


sorts of recreation. 


TSI tee A LY ey 


NEAR THE LAKE 


Spend your vacation in (hicago 


A vacation worth while is offered you in Chicago, 
at the beautiful Hotel Birchmont near the lake, 
where you may enjoy Bathing, Boating, etc., near 
the best golf courses, many tennis courts and all 
All rates include meals. 


Pr 


A a eS aE a HES 


<—T 
Bhs OL beeen Dee ee 


Write for Rates and ‘Reservations 


HOTEL BIRCHMONT 


Fargo at Greenview WM. F. SOMMERS 
Manager 


Near the Lake 


oe SHKe C 
Rey tS OS Series 


hmm 


CHICAGO 


4 SNR TRUE Denree  VARS ret CSL 


The largest children’s chorus in the world 
was heard at Alexandropol on Christmas Eve, 
when orphan voices selected from the 15,000 
boys and girls at the Near East Relief Or- 
phanage Center serenaded American relief 
workers with ancient Armenian melodies. 

—The New Near East. 








Distinctive Sight Seeing 





== 


Ghe Standard of the World 
BOSTON - NEW YORK - WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO - MONTREAL 
Superior Cars, Superior Service | 
The only way - Interesting - Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 


or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. ¢ 


SEE EUROPE 


with the 
CHICAGO STUDENT TOURS 
Co-operating with the 
United States Lines 
England, Holland, Belgium, 
France. 35 Days 


$325 
England, Holland, Belgium, F ’ 
Switzerland, nas. ‘2 Days or $550 


Send for Folder CST with full information 


DANIEL A. TEAR, Mgr. 
942 Straus Building Chicago 














A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 
(PP Can Easily be Yours 


Trados Model No. 25 
corrects now all ill-shaped 
noses quickly, = 

SS) permanently, and_comfort- 
ably at home. It is the 
Sj} only adjustable, safe and 
guaranteed patent device 
that will actually give you a 
4) perfect looking nose. Over 
87,000 satisfied users. For 
years recommended _ by 
physicians. 16 years of ex- 
pane in manufacturing 
ose Shapers is at your 
service. 
’ Model 25 jr. for children 
Write for testimonials and free booklet, which tells 
you how to obtain a perfect looking nose. 


M. TRILETY, Specialist, Dept. 2257 Binghamton, N. Y. 


‘50 


eats. Address 


FOREST INN ESTES PARK, COLO. 
Winter Address—Parks, Nebr. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY 


spare time, writing for newspapers, maga- 
zines. Experience unnecessary. 


Copyright book free 
1158, St. Louis, Mo. 
Pree Tuition M by Mail rico, colegate and bat 


ness courses tho: my pen ros 1. “500 Free Tuition 
Scholarships” to be gran rst applicants, Apply 














Pays for a three weeks’ outing 
at a camp in Heart of the 
Rockies. Ideally situated for . 
hiking, fishing and horseback 
riding. Home cooking. Ranch 





Press Syndicate, 








CARNEGIE COLLEGE ROGERS, OHIO 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is a legitimate and helpful institution. Some of the 
very best and very successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 




















Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890 : 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS 
Miss E. F. FOSTER 


Boston 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
of Boston 


ME TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE ° S0°%Cjieton ov. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 


Graduates 


and UNDERGRADUATES 


Telephone Connection 


Ge Beacon Street, 





REGISTER NOW 








Write us your qualifications and ask for our free literature 


Fine positions for yor no” CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
MARION, INDIANA 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE RECISTRATION 











46th year. First class equipment. 
Direct calls from school officers. 
prepared teachers in great demand. 


Operates locally and nationally 
Direct recommendations. Well 
205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
schools in all parts of the country 
Advises parents about schoo 





70 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


specialist ind other teachers to college, public and private 


WARREN NEVIN DRUM, Manager 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Hurst Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
REGISTRATION FREE 
L. E. PORTER, Manager 





OBJECT: To aid the School and 
the WIDE AWAKE PROGRESSIVE 
Teacher. 


The right teacher in the right place—JOIN NOW 
College Normal School High School Grades 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Chicago, Detroit sCleveland, St. Louis 


clients. Also ‘ and Critic Teachers. 


40th Year booklet 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; SymesBldg.. Denver; Peyton Bidg.. Spokane 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


H.R. SOPER, Proprietor, 507 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information on Request “Established in 1919”’ Write Department E 





Weneed many Giade 
‘Teachers for posi- 
tions in good schools 
everywhere. The best 
suburbsof NewYork, 
and other cities are our 
Salaries 1, Send for 





upe rvisors > Zood, 








IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION! 
Rural, Grade, or High School in any state west of the 
Mississippi River, write us at once. Not an agency. 


Teachers Information Bureau, * 2,2 Denver, Colorado 


2435 


Teachers, Come West 





NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE 
NOR COMMISSION CHARGED 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


Needs a large registration of grade teachers. Unlimited field. 
at least two years’ college work. 





Metropolitan Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Free enrollment to those with 





ADAMS - “aA HURSTON TEAC ACENCY 
4 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

ae known medium between Teac fhe rs, Colleges, Normal, Public 

tablished 33 yeaese. Write for booklet, ‘How to Apply.’’ 


ERS’ 


High clas 
Private Schools. I 


and 


Farmers Attend Short-Courses 


Besides verbally expressing their apprecia- 
tion of the work known as vocational agricul- 
ture, the farmers of Illinois are accepting the 
opportunity for self-improvement which this 
work is offering to the farmers and farm boys 
who are not enrolled in the regular school 
classes. Last year more than seventeen hun- 
dred farmers took advantage of the forty short- 
courses offered for them in Illinois. This year 
several additional short-courses are to be given. 
The first of these courses has just been com- 
pleted and the attendance indicates the interest 
of the farmers in,this work. At Antioch the 
High School Board of Education, in co- 
operation with the local Poultrymen’s Associa- 
tion, organized and conducted a two-week 
course in poultry production. The course was 
very successful from the’ point of view of 
interest and attendance, since more than sixty 
farmers enrolled for the course of instruction. 
A special instructor, who was especially well 
qualified in both technical information and 
practical experience, was employed to conduct 
the course. The farmers met each afternoon 
during the period of two weeks for the regular 
class work which consisted of le tures, demon- 
strations, field trips and practice. During the 
mornings there were no regular class meetings, 
but the special instructor used this time for 
calling upon his former students and discussing 
with them their own personal poultry problems. 
A poultry show was held during the last two 
days of the short-course, which provided a 
fitting climax for the two weeks’ work, 

Educational Pre Bulletin 


Correcting Errors 


Errors once made by 
blotted out of his 
them 
the \ 


a child are not wholly 
mind, He tends to repeat 
and to continue repeating them until 
become firmly fixed bad habits. As far 
as possible, school hould try so to direct the 
child that there will be a minimum of mistake 
in his work and he will not be led into the for 
mation of faulty physical and mental habits. 

hese were the conclusions reached by two 
of the spe akers at the recent meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, concerning the teaching of spelling and 
algebra. Dr. Garry Meyers, of the Cleveland 
School of Education, studied children’s 
takes in spelling and found that if 
mi pelled once, the s 


Mil 
a word was 
ame error would probably 
occur again and the amount of work then nece 
sary to learn the word correctly was much 
greater than it would have been had the child 
not made the original error. A similar e 
ment was carried on by Flora L. Scott, 
followed up the errors made in a of 
alge bra prob le m whether the mi Li ikes 
made by any pupil had no; apparent connec tion 
with each other or whether in an wering the 
same problem the pupil repeated the 
mi as . Out of 200 sets of answer contain 
ing more than one error, she found that in 169 
ets or 54 per cent the error 
i) m d 


\pr ri 
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to see 
ame 


were repeate a 
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A New Book on Physical 


Exercises 


In thirty-three states Physical Education has 
been made compulsory in the schools, ‘There 
are many Normal Schools of Physical Educa 
tion which prepare teachers for work in thi 
field and nearly every State Normal School and 
Teachers College have well equipped Physical 
Education Departments. ‘The Normal School 
at LaCrosse, Wisconsin, is one of these. 
of its teachers , W. J. Wittich and H. C. Reuter, 
have prepared a volume on “ Exercises on the 
\pparatus, Tumbling and Stunts,” which will 
be published er a by A. S. Barnes & 
Co. The introduction is by Carl V. Schrader 
State Director of Physical Education for Ma 
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American Gift to Turkish 
Philanthropy 


Things are certainly going on behind the 
Turkish scene which are a little baffling to the 
foreign observer. But amid all the political 
changes and international intrigues, there are 
signs of smoother rc lations between Turkey and 
the United States. An indication of this is the 
announcement that the picturesque buildings 
on the Bosphorus which have been for some 
time the offices of the Near East Relief, will 
henceforth house the activities of the Turkish 
Red Crescent Society. 

The American relief organization, having 
transferred its central offices to Athens, de- 
cided to donate its property here to the Turkish 
humanitarian organization with which it had 
co-operated for a long time in various philan- 
thropic enterprises. Under the Turkish law, 
the property could not be sold. 





‘“‘Intra-Mural Athletics”’ 


At the recent Convention of College Physical 
Educators held in the Hotel Astor, one of the 
subjects which provoked lively discussion was 
that concerning the part that should be taken 
in athletics by the student body. The con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that a larger 
participation on the part of the students was 
not only advisable, but necessary. “ Intra- 
mural Athletics” is the title of a new book pre- 
pared by Elmer D. Mitchell, Director of Intra- 
mural Athletics of the University of Michigan, 
and one of the authors of the successful 
“Theory and Practice of Organized Play” (2 
volumes). ‘This is the first book on this im- 
portant phase of school and college athletics. 
It will be published in the early spring by 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 





The Owl 


When cats run home and light is come, 
And dew is cold upon the ground, 
And the far-off stream is dumb 
And the whirling sail goes round; 
Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits, 


When merry milkmaids click the latch, 
And rarely smells the new-mown hay, 
And the cock hath sung beneath the thatch 

Twice or thrice his roundelay; 

Alone and warming his five wits, 

The white owl in the belfry sits. 
—Alfred Tennyson 





Concerning Corn 


There is corn on the cob, 
And corn in the can— 

That mother takes out 
And warms in a pan. 


sut in winter I wish 
That I had a big crop 
Of my favorite kind— 
It’s the corn that will pop! 
—Marjorie Dillon 





Nearly twenty thousand Mexican children 
attend public schools in Los Angeles. 


FLORIDA 


Trained, experienced teachers wanted. 
High school and special teachers in 
great demand. Write the Agency 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
CLERMONT, FLA. 


Teachers Agency 


BREWE 431 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Oldest National Agency — Established, 1882 
Forty-two Years of Successful Service Tell Our Story 





120% increase in business in the past four years 
Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Publisher of the Famous BREWER NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


FREE ENROLLMENT—Your blank is ready for you. 


Write. 
THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ 


“In my experience this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watpr>r, Principal High School, Streator, Ill. 


Write— PAUL YATES 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 





Western Office: 
911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Ore, 





FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bidg., Washington; Security Bldg., Evanston, Ill. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION WIDE 


Interstate Teachers Agency, 


Has a constant demand for grade teachers. 
agency only. Write for information. 





SUITE DUFFY-POWERS BUILDING 
500 Rochester, New York 


Remember, this is a recommendation 
T. H. ARMSTRONG, Proprietor 








TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 
“ROCKY MT TEACHERS 
V+% 67 ah OO A 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLoG DENvER. COLO 
Wm. Rourrer, Ph. D., Manager 


in the 

BETTER POSITIONS 

We Enroll only Normal and College Graduates 
Photographs made from original 25 for $1.50 


Branch Offices: 
Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


**The Teachers’ Agency that Works.** Locatedin the heart of the land of sunshine and opportunity. The 
past year we had many calls for University, College and Normal GRADUATES and qualified Smith-Hughes teachers. 


Write to CHAS. E. McCLURE, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


e Our success depends on our service to you. We consider every 
Teachers * one of our members from the standpoint of their professional 
and financial growth. Join us now. Write for blanks. Enrollment free. 


Offices 
20 E. Jackson Blvd., Room 402, Chicago, Ill. 
Tabor Opera House Bldg., Denver,Colo. 3525 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo, 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


— REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
64 E. Jackson Blvd, Globe Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BALTIMORE N. Y. Life Bldg. 
211 N. Calvert St. We place 
PITTSBURGH.PA. Zeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 
5024 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 









































Serves all Educational Institutions. 





THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Is in quest of well-trained and experienced Executives and normal-trained, successful experienced Teachers. 
J. 


Westernmost Twelve States, Alaska, the Orient and Spanish America. 


Territory— 


M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, ‘Mers. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
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PEG BOARDS AND PEGS 


THESE boards are made from laminated wood to prevent warping. 
They are stained, polished and varnished. The drillings are accu- 
rate, to insure perfect patterns. ‘To fill a board requires 100 pegs. 
The sizes are 6 x 6 and 10 x 10. 


PEGS are both plain and colored. Those with beaded heads are, 
of course, much more effective in forming designs. 


No. 474X—Enlarged Peg Tile, 10 x 10, without pegs. Price, 55 cts. 
Weight 1 lb. 2 oz. 

No. 472X—Pegs 2x %s, for enlarged tiles, 100 in box. Price, 
25 cts. Weight 2 oz. 

No. 8188—Enlarged Peg Board, 10 x 10, with 2-in. pegs in 6 colors. 
Price, 80 cts. Weight 1 lb. 4 oz. 

N>. 8046—1 Primary Peg Board 6x6. Price, 18 cts. Weight 
8 oz. 

No. 475—1000 Round Pegs for Primary Peg Board, in paper box. 
Price, 35 cts. Weight 4 oz. 

No. 475A—Beaded Pegs, 34 in. long, with large wood bead on one 
end. 6 colors. 144 pegs in box. For Primary Peg 
Board. Price, 50 cts. Weight 3 oz. 

No. 8044—Enlarged Pegs, 114 x}, six colors, 1000 in a _ box. 
Price, 40 cts. Weight 11 oz. 

No. 8045—3000 small square pegs, in paper box. Price, 40 cts. 
Weight 11 oz. 


BRADLEY WOODEN BEADS 


WE offer various assortments of Mrs. Halimann’s Wooden Beads in 
Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue and Violet mixtures. The shapes 
are spheres, cubes and cylinders. These assortments contain from 
one gross to 1000 4 inch beads. 


No. 470—1 Gross, six assorted colors, 144 inch beads. Price, 40 cts. 
Weight 8 oz. 

No. 470A—1000, six assorted colors, 4 inch beads in strong paste- 
board box. Price, $2.00. Weight 4 oz. 


ENLARGED BEADS, 1 inch in diameter, are made in the same 
forms and colors listed above. 


No. 470D—This is a No. 470 enlarged, 1-inch, 144 in wooden box, 
colored, per box, price, $3.00. Weight 3 lbs. 14 oz, 

No. 470E—One half 470A enlarged, 500 in box, colored, per box, 
price $5.00. Weight 13 lbs. 


No. 471—METAL TIP BEAD LACES for stringing beads are 
also supplied. Price, 25 cts. per dozen. Weight 13 lbs, 


COLORED STICKS 


No. 102—1000 colored sticks, lengths assorted from 1 to 5 inches, 
in paper box. Price, 40 cts. Weight 10 oz, 


Order from nearest address. Goods shipped express 
collect, on receipt of price. For parcel post, add 
requisite postage. 




















MILTON 


Boston 


BRADLEY COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES CO., Agents 


Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


Springfield, Mass. 


Kansas City: HOOVER BROS., Agents 
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Primary Education for Next Year 


The President of Leland Stanford University 
sums up our national characteristics as those 
of a “‘baseball, chewing gum, poker-bluff, hit- 
and-run civilization,” and this is not a bit of 
pessimism from the effete East, but the sober 
judgment of the West, to which teachers are 
turning more and more for ideas and motives. 
Apparently the battle is not yet to the school; 
the grade teacher still has her task cut out, 
her duty to the future to perform. Fortu- 
nately many teachers are valiant souls and 
like to fight against odds, so we can look for- 
ward to September with zest if not with op- 
timism. 





Primary EpucatTion has hitherto, with us, 
meant the first four grades. Henceforth, how- 
ever, we shall include grades five and six as 
well. In these days of projects, we find it in- 
creasingly difficult to draw a hard and fast 
line between work fitted for grades four and 
five, and the advent of the junior high school 
seems to group the intermediate grades more 
properly with the first four in method and pro- 
cedure. Next year, therefore, we are going to 
include ideas for these grades in PRIMARY 
EpucaTION and you will find some very inter- 
esting projects, silent reading lessons, history 
lessons, pupil government schemes, etc., among 
them. 





Number lessons will be especially empha- 
sized next season, those for the first four grades, 
at least, illustrated. All have been fully tested 
in some of the best schools of the country and 
we know you will like them. 





Harvard to the contrary notwithstanding, 
we believe that most things in life are more 
effectively taught through the drama than in 
any other way. Have your children con- 
structed a puppet theatre? Do they write 
their own plays to illustrate the history and 
geography lessons? If not, they will want to 
do so at once when they see the plans for a 
puppet theatre in Primary EpucaTION every 
month. Just try them in the geography 
classes. 





The drawing lessons have been arranged by 
some teachers in a graded rural school in the 
Middle West and cover the first five grades. 
They suggest work that any teacher can and 
should do and will be illustrated, as far as 
practicable, by examples of the results obtained 
in these classes. 


We have some really captivating posters for 
next season. Many of them illustrate verses 
the children will appreciate, independently of 
the drawing, and all of them are attractive for 
color lessons, blackboard friezes, etc. 





The picture study each month has been 
arranged by a primary teacher just as she 
gives it in her own classes, with examples of 
the responses she secures from the children. 
Too often this work, however excellent, is quite 
divorced from classroom practise and consists 
merely of the life of the artist and a list of 
questions. ‘That is not picture study nor is it 
of the slightest significance to little children. 
The lessons will be illustrated with both large 
and small copies of the picture. 





We have always wished that mothers might 
have some part in a teacher’s magazine. So 
we have been especially pleased to secure a set 
of plans worked out by the teachers’ and 
mothers’ club of a town in New York. They 
represent what we now call extra-curricular 
activities, applied to the younger grades, and 
indicate an ideal spirit of co-operation, in one 
town at least. 





Geography ought to be the most absorbing 
of all subjects to little children and the most 
inclusive in these early years. We have a 
number of very interesting lesson plans to 
present, but the most unique consists of a set 
of short, easy reading lessons on cloud forms, 
illustrated with blackboard sketches by a suc- 
cessful teacher of art in Boston. They are 
equally adapted to use as reading lessons on 
the blackboard or to mount as charts for silent 
reading lessons. We know you will like them. 





Impossible to describe all the projects. They 
keep coming to us from all over the United 
States; but we still like very much the ideas 
that originate in Springfield, Mass., where this 
method of teaching was first emphasized. So, 
we hope, will you. 





Well begun is half done. No one knows tkat 
better than the young teacher. An elementary 
school principal in one of our largest cities will 
tell us just how to make a good beginning in 
September. In subsequent issues she will give 
us inspiration to “‘carry on.” 
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THE KELPIES 


A Supplementary Reader for the First School Year 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


More than forty colored pictures 
School Edition, 65 cents 


OWN at the bottom of the sea among the 
rocks and kelp live these little people of 
the imagination, the Kelpies, who are never seen 
by human children—perhaps because they come 
up on the beach only at night when little boys 
and girls are fast asleep. But the little Kelpies 
are worth knowing, and this book will introduce 
them to children who have just begun to go to 
school and who are sure to fancy their charming 
antics. 

This book about the Kelpies and their merry 
games is intended for both oral and silent read- 
ing. The simple conversational style makes it 
useful in the oral classes for developing rapid 
reading with expression. For silent reading, the 
form of the stories, with incidents easily within 
the child’s understanding, makes it possible for 


him to grasp the thought and re-tell the story in 
his own words. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221! E. 20th St,, Chicago 





When lire 


or Depressed 


the efficiency necessary in your work 
is diminished. Try taking a teaspoon- 
ful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a 
glass of cold water. 










It is easily and quickly assimilated; 
therefore, it aids digestion and eager- 
ness for work returns. 


Its tonic action increases your resist- 
ance, energy and endurance. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


is not a habit-forming med- 
icine. It is just a superior 
nourishing food. 


All Druggists 


Rumford 


Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 




















PLAY IS 
MAGIC POWER! 


To teach Language successfully take your cue from 
the children’s Play activities. Miss Myra King has done 
this and presents forty-four interesting and helpful games 


to supplement the regular language work in her book 
of 100 pages entitled 


**‘Language Games” 


Some of the forms on which these games are based: 











It is I She and I teach, learn 
It is he I am he sit, set 

It is we Whom do you want? lie, lay 

It is they may, can good, w 

He and I like, love 


These games are for use in the First, Second, and Third 
Grades and may be profitably used in some Fourth Grades. 

They are not intended to take the place of regular 
language work but rather to supplement that work, giving 
the necessary drill without making that drill irksome. 

The attention of the children is directed wholly to the fun 
in playing the game —they should not think of it as 
language work. 

The games are so planned that every child in the room 
may have an active interest in every part of the game, so 
that each one is interestedly attentive to all that is said 


and done. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
A blank page is left at the end of each game. In these 
the teacher will find it helpful to note any variations in the 
games which she may find especially applicable to her own 
class, locality or other condition. 
Price, Postpaid, 75 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
234 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
221 FourthAve.,.New York 2457 Prairie Ave,, Chicago 




















Better 
Position 


For successful teachers with Normal 
School or University Education. 


The opportunity you have been looking 
for in the business world is now open. 


Become one of our sales experts—earn 
a larger income. Have permanent and 
pleasant employment. 


Sales or business experience unnecessary, 
as you will be taught how to sell by a 
master. 


Send application early with plenty of 
information concerning yourself. 


CHARLES E. KNAPP 
189 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
































